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gn Memory of 


WILLIAM MORTON DEY (1880-1961) 
AND 
GEORGE COFFIN TAYLOR (1877-1961) 


Within a few hours on January 31 and February 1 the Editorial 
Board of Studies in Philology lost its two senior members, William 
Morton Dey and George Coffin Taylor. Though retired from active 
service to the University, each retained his position on the Board 
and his unfailing interest in the journal, which had received the 
benefit of the wise counsel and scholarly judgment of these two 
gentlemen for many years. To their memory this number of Studies 
in Philology is dedicated in grateful, if inadequate, recognition of 
their long service and of the esteem in which they are held by their 
colleagues. 





Witit1aAM Morton Dry 


William Morton Dey, Kenan Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Emeritus, in the University of North Caro- 
line, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, June 23, 1880. He was a 
student in the University of North Carolina, the University of 
Virginia (B. A., M.A., 1902), and Harvard University (A. M., 
1904, Ph. D., 1906). He joined the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina in 1909 as the first Professor of the Romance 
Languages and Literatures and immediately became associated with 
Studies in Philology, then published under the direction of the 
Philological Club. As a member of the Editorial Committee, with 
Edwin Greenlaw and George Howe, he participated in the con- 
version of the journal from a local, occasional publication into a 
quarterly with contributors and subscribers from‘all over the world. 
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His high, uncompromising standards of scholarship and his keen 
understanding of editorial and financial problems made a deep 
impression on the policies of Studies in Philology for fifty years. 
An original member of the Editorial Board, established in 1931, 
he continued to throw the light of his acute and clear judgment 
upon editorial policy until his death on January 31, 1961. 

He contributed to the University Sesquicentennial number of 
Studies in Philology in 1945 a history of the journal, a story of the 
entrance of a provincial university into the world of international 
scholarship in the fields of languages and literatures. His other 
contributions, articles on linguistic problems and on the Romantic 
Movement in France, as well as his edition of Constant’s Adolphe 
and his collaboration on the Béziat-Dey /rench Grammar, illustrate 
his high standards of meticulous scholarship; and the minutes of 
the Board record his devoted attention to immediate problems of 
management and to the formation and maintenance of continuing 
editorial policy. 


GEORGE COFFIN ‘TAYLOR 


George Coffin Taylor, Kenan Professor of English, Emeritus, 
was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on March 26, 1877. He 
studied at the University of South Carolina, Harvard University 
(A. M., 1899), and the University of Chicago (Ph. D., 1906). 
After teaching for ten years at the University of Colorado, he 
farmed and practiced law in Columbia, South Carolina, for some 
years but returned to the academic life at the University of North 
Carolina in 1925. Appointed one of the Advisory Editors of Studies 
in Philology in 1930, he became a member of the Editorial Board 
when that body was organized the following year. 

Taylor’s enthusiastic devotion to the English Renaissance, par- 
ticularly to Shakespeare and Milton, his wide learning, and his 
understanding of critical scholarship made him a forceful and 
valuable member of the Board. Not by any means narrowly 
academic, he brought freshness and imagination to deliberations 
on editorial policy. The same enthusiasm that inspired his many 
students in classroom and seminar was also displayed in his critical 
judgment of articles submitted for publication. His quick mindy 


and his legal training enabled him to detect fallacious reasoning 
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and the careless handling of evidence. At the same time he was 
tolerant of honest error; and, though firm in his own convictions, 
he recommended for publication articles with which he strongly 
disagreed if he thought the author’s case deserved a hearing. The 
quality of his editorial judgment is shown in the articles on the 
Renaissance in England that he recommended for publication— 
the articles on which has depended much of the distinction enjoyed 
by this journal over the past thirty years. 








RENAISSANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY: EDITORIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The size of the April number of Studies in Philology and the 
time required for assembling, composing, and printing the annual 
Renaissance bibliography have caused the editors to decide to issue 
this number in two parts. Part I, “ Renaissance Studies,” will 
contain the articles and will appear in April; Part II, “ Literature 
of the Renaissance in 1960: A Bibliography,” will follow in May. 
Both parts will be sent to regular subscribers. Readers who are 
not regular subscribers may purchase the parts separately if they 
care to, Part I alone for $1.50, Part II alone for $2.50. 

Our hope is that by this method we may be able to deliver copies 
earlier than has been possible in recent years and at the same time 
to serve the interests of scholarship more effectively. 
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THOMAS MORE’S USE OF HUMOR AS A WEAPON 
OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 


By RAINER PINEAS 


Humor ' has often been a serious business. This was especially 
true at the time of the Reformation, when it was used as a weapon 
of religious controversy by partisans of both sides, among them, 
Thomas More. In the following pages I shall attempt to demon- 
strate the importance of humor to More’s controversial technique 
and the manner in which he employed this weapon against his 
various opponents. Arthur I. Taft has devoted a few pages of his 
introduction to More’s Apology (London, 1931) to this topic. As 
[ do not agree with all of Mr. Taft’s conclusions,” and as I consider 
the use of humor one of More’s most important techniques of 
controversy, I believe the subject warrants further study. But 
before we examine More’s use of humor, let us glance at the use 
his contemporaries made of this device. 

Not all the controversialists were certain that it was appropriate 
to introduce humor into a theological discussion. Thus Luther, in 
one of his diatribes against the Catholic theologian Emser, hopes 
that God will forgive his jesting, since it is impossible always to be 


1 Under the term “humor,” I have included various devices which have 
as their object ridicule, i.e., ‘the act of exciting laughter at a person or 
thing” (OED, Sect. 3). Since humor is defined as “that which excites 
amusement” (OED, Sect. 7a), of which laughter is a product, ridicule 
may be defined as that which excites amusement at a person or thing. 
Therefore ridicule is a subclass of humor. 

* See fn. 46 below. 
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serious when writing against such foolish opponents. Not quite 
satisfied with this, he goes on to justify his use of humor by citing 
the passage in scripture which records that Elijah mocked the 
prophets of Baal, from which he concludes that he, too, is justified 
in mocking those who make light of God and His word. 

Having satisfied himself on this score, Luther feels free to heap 
ridicule on his opponent, whom he addresses as a goat. He explains 
sarcastically that on his own accord he would never have dared to 
call Emser by such a name, but that since by the stupidity of his 
writings Emser has proclaimed himself a goat, he will surely not 
object to a title he is so obviously seeking.‘ 

Luther’s answer to Henry VIII’s defense of the sacraments is in 
the same sarcastic vein. He ridicules Henry’s ability throughout 
the entire work, which he opens by saying, “ Zu letzt hatt Henricus 
von gotis ungnaden kénig von Engellandt latinisch da widder 
geschrieben. .. .”° He goes on to express ironic sympathy for the 
king who, although lacking ability, is nevertheless trying to write 
a large volume. This is why, Luther explains, Henry repeats the 
same points over and over again and uses such long words—he 
really knows no other way to fill up the paper.* Excusing the 
stupidity of Henry’s arguments, Luther explains that the English 
monarch really must not be blamed too much, for, while he knows 
nothing about the subject, the poor man wants to show people that 
he can write an important book.’ 

Against an opponent for whom he has greater respect, such as 
Erasmus, Luther employs a more restrained type of sarcasm. He 
apologizes for not answering Erasmus’ work on free will sooner, 
by saying that his zeal for battle had been checked and his strength 
drained by the curious fact that either fortune or some other cause 
had influenced Erasmus to say nothing on the vast topic under 
discussion that had not been said many times before, so that it 
seemed a complete waste of time to reply to his arguments.*® 

Generally speaking, then, Luther used humor in the form of 
sarcasm to ridicule the person and arguments of his opponent. 

While Erasmus’ Moriae Encomium (1509) and Colloquia (1516) 


* Martin Luther, Werke, ed. J. K. F. Knaake et al. (Weimar, 1883-1939), 
VII, 636-637. 

‘Ibid., p. 262. 

* Ibid., X, Sect. 2, p. 227. 7 Ibid., p. 236. 

* Ibid., pp. 233-234. 8 Tbid., XVIII, 600-601. 
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are not works of religious controversy in the same sense as Luther’s, 
they do provide us with good examples of humor used to oppose 
religious practices abhorred by the writer. 

Sometimes Erasmus’ humor takes the form of a satirical anecdote. 
In his Moriae Encomium he tells the story of a preacher who wanted 
to demonstrate the power of the name Jesus. To do this, he split 
the name into two equal parts, leaving the middle letter standing 
by itself. Now, reasoned the preacher, this middle letter in Hebrew 
is called Schin or Sin, and Sin in the Scotch tongue means sin. 
From this we can all see, the divine concluded, how Jesus takes 
away the sin of the world.® 

In the colloquy of the religious pilgrimage, Erasmus uses the 
character of Menedemus to satirize the abuse of relics. Mary is 
just like her Son, exclaims Menedemus, for as He left so much of 
His blood upon earth that there is hardly any church or monastery 
without some, so she has left us so much of her milk that it is 
indeed surprising that a woman who had only one child should have 
had such a plentiful supply. To this his interlocutor adds that if 
all the pieces of the so-called true cross were gathered together, 
there would be enough to build a large ship—yet Jesus managed 
to carry the cross on his back.’® 

John Frith, the English reformer, also used humor in his works. 
When his opponent Rastell took offense at Frith’s calling some of 
his statements lies, Frith responded with gentle irony, asking 
Rastell to excuse his ignorance, but he had thought it was no worse 
offense to call a lie a lie than to call a sheep a sheep. However, 
says Frith sarcastically, he stands corrected and will use more 
temperate language: the next time Rastell lies, he will call the lie 
an untruth." 

Rastell also criticized Frith for his use of humor in religious 
controversy. As Luther had done, Frith turned for his justification 
to the scriptures and cited the passage about Elijah.” 

Two other English religious controversialists who employed 


®* Desiderius Erasmus, Colloquia Familiaria et Encomium Moriae, ed. 
C. Tauchnitz (Leipzig, 1871), II, 370-371. 

1° Thid., I, 349. 

11 John Frith, Booke of Purgatory (1531) in The Whole workes of 
W. Tyndall, Iohn Frith, and Doct. Barnes (London, 1573), p. 66. Hereafter 
cited as Whole workes. 

8 Tbid., p. 68. 
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humor as a weapon were William Roy and Jerome Barlow, the 
authors of Rede me and be nott wrothe (1528), a rhymed mock 
lamentation for the mass, which the reformers had exposed as 
worthless. The point of the poem is its dramatic irony,’* in that 
the clerical mourners are made to reveal all their villainies in 
their lamentations and thus condemn themselves by their own 
words. They complain that the mass is gone, which had helped 
them maintain whores, brothels, and many ways of extracting 
money from the laity.** In another part of the work, two servants 
of the clergy bemoan the fact that the mass has been exposed and 
that, after having lived in idleness so long, they will now actually 
have to go out and do some work. When one of them suggests that 
they cheer themselves up with a song such as the jolly monks sing, 
the other replies that he does not understand the Latin words to 
these songs. He is comforted on being told that he is no worse off 
than the monks who, nevertheless, sing these songs with great 
enjoyment.*° 

Foremost among the English reformers was William Tyndale. 
Tyndale’s tone in his controversial works is usually one of high 
indignation, leaving little room for humor, but he does occasionally 
resort to ridicule when he uses sarcastic anti-clerical illustrations 
to elucidate a point, such as that figures of speech are part of our 
every-day language. When a matter is going badly, says Tyndale, 
we say the bishop has blessed it, since nothing that bishops touch 
ever prospers. If the meat is burned, we say the bishop has been 
the cook, because the bishops burn whomever they please. If a man 
had been betrayed and does not know how and by whom, we are 
in the habit, says Tyndale, of saying that that man has been at 
confession, and of the woman who answers her husband six words 
for one, we say she must be a sister of the charterhouse who thinks 
that the silence of the monks will make satisfaction for her shrewish 
tongue.*® 

Tyndale uses the same technique of sarcasm when he explains 


18T call this device “dramatic irony ” for lack of a better term. I think 
it may be considered as such since the author conveys through the speakers’ 
words something more than the speakers intend. 


‘4 William Roy and Jerome Barlow, Rede me and be nott wrothe, ed. 
Edward Arber (London, 1871), p. 33. 

15 Idid., p. 66. 

1° Whole workes, p. 166. 
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the various meanings of the word church. This word is often mis- 
used, he says, such as when it is applied to the rabble of shaven and 
oiled, also called the clergy. We see it abused this way in the 
chronicles, he continues, where it is recorded that King William 
was a great tyrant and wicked to the church, since he took many 
of their lands away, or when we read that King John abused the 
church, as he wanted to have the clergy punished for theft and 
murder, as though they were just ordinary, common people.** 

We can see from the foregoing that at the time More was writing, 
humor, in the form of sarcasm, irony, and satire, was quite a 
popular weapon of religious controversy; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that More made use of various types of humor in his works 
opposing those who were attacking the Church. 

One of these attackers was the English lawyer Christopher Saint- 
German who, in a series of tracts,’® asserted that there was discord 
between the laity and the clergy, for which the behavior of the latter 
was responsible, and challenged the legality of the laws against 
heresy as well as the manner in which heresy trials were conducted. 
In his works, Saint-German claims to be a devout Catholic who 
wishes to reconcile the laity to the clergy and who is deeply con- 
cerned over the disrepute into which the Church is being brought 
by clerical arrogance and immorality. Saint-German’s technique 
is that of the persona: He is careful to make no accusations in 
his own name but, maintaining an appearance of complete im- 
partiality, levels the most damning charges by saying that “ some 
say ” that the clergy do this and that which, if it be true, is certainly 
a great pity, for “some say” that these are the reasons why the 
clergy are so hated in England.*® More’s other opponents in re- 
ligious controversy held up Saint-German’s apparent mildness and 
impartiality as an example for More to follow in his own works.”° 

One of the main tasks More set himself in opposing Saint- 
German was to tear down this facade of impartiality. He wanted 


17 Tbid., p. 249. 

18 The diuision ... betwyarte the spiritualitie and the temporalitie (1532), 
A dialogue betwyrte... Salem and ... Bizance (1533), and The addicions 
of Salem and Bizance (1534). 

1° The diuision . .. betwyrte the spiritualitie and the temporalitie in 
The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, ed. Arthur I. Taft (London, 
1931), pp. 206, 226, 227, 240, and 244. 

2° More records this in The Apologye, p. 3. 
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to demonstrate that behind his opponent’s mildness lay a ruthless 
intention to destroy the prerogatives of the Church and to discredit 
its clergy, and that to bring the clergy and the laity closer together 
was furthest from his mind. To accomplish this task More enlists 
the aid of humor. In two satirical analogies he tries to illustrate 
the falsity of Saint-German’s claim that he is trying to be a peace- 
maker. 

Saint-German, More tells his readers, acts like a man who, finding 
two men standing innocently together, rushes in between them on 
the pretense that they are about to fight, pushes one man back, 
slaps the face of the other, and then leaves to say that he has 
prevented a fight and reconciled two enemies.** 

Or, says More, Saint-Germain’s behavior could be compared to 
that of a man who finds a husband angry with his wife and attempts 
to make peace between them in the following manner: He brings 
the husband and wife together before all their neighbors, so that, 
to begin with, everyone will know that they have had a quarrel. 
Then he tells them what a pity it is that while once they were at 
peace they have now fallen out, and that many neighbors, he hears, 
wonder how their dispute arose. Therefore, to restore their former 
love for each other, he will tell them what some people say are the 
causes of their quarrel. After this, continues More, the man will 
tell the husband everything which anybody has ever said against 
his wife, among the accusations perhaps even some which are true 
but which the husband has never suspected. And then he will turn 
to the wife and say that he does not know if these charges against 
her are true, but this is what he has heard people say, and that he 
cannot understand why she does not change her way of living. 
Then, More continues, to show his impartiality the man turns on 
the husband and scolds him for spoiling his wife, for he has heard 
that the wife has been allowed to be much too idle, has been given 
excessive time to gossip with her friends, and has had too many 
good clothes. And furthermore, continues this peacemaker, I hear 
that you call her a shrew, and some people have told me that behind 
your back she calls you a cuckold. All this, concludes More, is 
done in the same spirit in which Saint-German tries to reconcile 
the laity to the clergy.?* 

Besides using satirical analogies to ridicule Saint-German’s 


" Thid., p. 63. 82 Tbid., pp. 63-64, 
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claim to impartiality, More occasionally adopts the “some say ” 
device sarcastically. For instance, when he is comparing Saint- 
German’s method of conciliation to someone’s parting a fight be- 
tween two men by slapping one of them, he concludes that “ some 
men wolde say agayne,” I suppose, that they would rather be left 
alone with their enemies than have such a friend’s efforts at peace- 
making,** or again: “And yet bysyde all the fawtes that he 
bryngeth in vnder some saye and they say/ some that him selfe 
sayeth without any some say, be such as some saye that he can 
neuer proue, and some they say be playne and open false.” ** 

More ironically sums up his opinion of Saint-German’s impar- 
tiality when he says that those who accuse him of not writing like 
Saint-German are quite correct, but that everyone does not have 
equal wit or facility of expression. For, says More of his opponent, 
he finds so many ways of writing slander in a pleasing style that 
I, who am a simple and ignorant person, cannot compete with him.”® 

In his controversy with Saint-German, then, More uses the 
technique of satirical analogy and the sarcastic adoption of the 
“some say ” device to ridicule his opponent’s claim to impartiality 
concerning the laity’s alleged grievances against the clergy. 

Another attack on the clergy More undertook to rebut was Simon 
Fish’s A Supplycacion for the Beggars (1529), which is in the 
form of an impassioned appeal to Henry VIII on behalf of the 
beggars of England who, the work indignantly claims, are being 
deprived of their alms because the population is taxed so heavily 
by the clergy that it has no money left for deeds of charity. The 
pamphlet points out to Henry that the clergy own one half of 
England’s wealth as well as one third of its land, and that they 
are the ones who really govern the realm.?* As a solution to the 
entire problem, Fish proposes that the clergy be expropriated, the 
monasteries dissolved, and the monks sent out into the world to 
marry and earn an honest living.** To impress his readers with the 
veracity of his statements about clerical wealth and power, Fish 
cites an imposing array of statistics. 


*8 Tbid., p. 63. 

* 7bid., p..6T. 

25 Ibid., p. 45. 

286 4 Supplycacion for the Beggars in Four Supplicattions, ed. Frederick J. 
‘urnivall (London, 1871), pp. 1-2, 9-10. 

*7 Tbid., p. 14. 


— 
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One of the tasks More sets himself in answering Fish is to demon- 
strate the ridiculous nature of these statistics, and for this purpose 
he again employs humor, this time in the form of the reductio ad 
absurdum. If, says More, Fish is correct in his claim that the 
celibacy of the clergy is in danger of depopulating the land in a 
few years, then it is surprising that there are any living souls in 
England at all, since the clergy have been celibate for many cen- 
turies.** Also, if it is true that so many beggars are dying for 
hunger because the monks deprive them of their alms, then, says 
More, we should be stumbling over their corpses in the street, but 
he has never done so.*® More then uses sarcasm to ridicule Fish’s 
use of figures to prove that there are 52,000 parish churches in the 
realm, yielding an annual income for the mendicant orders of 
£43,333 6s. 8d. Let us examine Fish’s figures, says More, because 
they are very instructive for anyone who wants to learn arithmetic. 
Fish tells us that there are 52,000 parishes with ten householders 
each, which he calculates makes a total of 520,000 householders. 
Now every order of the five orders of friars, says Fish, gets a penny 
a quarter from each householder. From every house then, each 
of the five orders gets 5d., and here is the first point Fish teaches 
us, that five times one makes five. Then Fish shows us that the 
five orders get 20d. from each household every year, from which we 
learn that five fours make twenty. So the total comes to 520,000 
quarters of angels, according to Fish. Now, continues More, just 
because the realm has no coin called a quarter angel, we must not 
be confused, for it is evident that Fish invented this coin to teach 
us a point in calculation, namely that 20d. is the fourth part of 
6s. 8d., at which rate he vaiues the angel. Then Fish continues 
his computation to show us that 520,000 quarter angels make 
260,000 half angels, after which he demonstrates further that 
260,000 half angels amount exactly to 130,000 angels, whereby all 
may learn that the half of sixty is thirty and the half of two is one.*° 

Another object of More’s sarcasm is Fish’s claim that he is really 
interested in the plight of the beggars for whom he has been 
pleading, and that the expropriation of the clergy is a means 


28 The Workes of Sir Thomas More Knyght ... wrytten by him in the 
Englysh tonge, ed. W. Rastell (London, 1557), p. 295. Hereafter cited a 
Workes. 

#° ibid., p. 293. 

°° Tbid., p. 294. 
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towards alleviating the beggars’ condition rather than an end in 
itself. What provision, asks More, is Fish going to make for the 
beggars? Is he going to build them hospitals? No, he carefully 
avoids proposing that, for he says that hospitals are also profitable 
to the clergy. What will he do for the beggars then, continues 
More, will he give them any money? No, not a groat. What will 
Fish do, More wants to know. Fish’s solution to the problem is 
that if the king wants a method to relieve the beggars’ distress for 
ever, he should give them absolutely nothing and do nothing for 
them, but look at the clergy’s possessions and confiscate these.** 

Concerning Fish’s proposal that the expropriated monks be sent 
out into the world and made to marry, More wonders what would 
happen if women refuse to marry them, which, he thinks, would 
not be surprising, since Fish suggests sending them out with 
nothing to their name but slander. “ What remedy wyl he fynde 
therefore? He wyll of lykelyhood compel the women to wed them, 
and if the wench be nyce and play the wanton & make the matter 
straunge, then wyl he beate her to bed to.” ** 

We can see from the above how More used humor in the form of 
reductio ad absurdum and sarcasm to ridicule Fish’s claims of vast 
clerical power and riches, as well as his suggestions that the clergy 
be expropriated, the monasteries dissolved, and the monks sent out 
into the world to marry. 

The major share of More’s writings of controversy is against 
Tyndale, who concentrated his attack on the doctrine of the Church, 
maintaining the scriptures to be the sole authority for dogma and 
practice and that a man is justified by faith alone, apart from works. 
To defend the Church’s position, More wrote the Dialogue con- 
cernynge heresyes, (1529), The Confvtacion of Tyndales Avnsvvere 
(1532, 1533), and The answer to... the supper of the Lord 
(1533).8* It is in these works, especially in the Dialogue, that the 
bulk of More’s humor is to be found. 

The Dialogue consists of a debate between More and a messenger 
sent by one of More’s friends to ascertain More’s opinion concerning 


*1 Tbid., pp. 301-302. 

** Ibid., p. 306. 

** For proof of Tyndale’s authorship of The Supper of the Lorde see 
J, F. Mozley’s article in Notes and Queries, CLXXXIII (November, 1942), 
305-306. 
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the doctrines of the reformers.** The messenger advances the re- 
formers’ views, while More argues for the orthodox position. 

Much of the humor in the Dialogue takes the form of the humor- 
ous anecdote, or what More calls a “ merry tale.” ** More says he 
was uncertain that these tales were appropriate to a work of re- 
ligious controversy—expressing a scruple about humor we have 
already seen Luther and Frith professing—and he tells us that 
this was one of the reasons he submitted his manuscript to the 
examination of others before publishing it.** To help ease his mind 
on this score, More arranges matters so that most of the tales are 
told by the messenger, rather than by himself. In this way he 
manages to include their substance without incurring the responsi- 
bility of narrating them himself. 

Another effect More achieves by having the messenger tell most 
of the “merry tales” is to lower him in the estimation of the 
Dialogue’s readers. For in this work More manages to achieve an 
air of such verisimilitude that the reader is apt to forget that More 
is the author both of his own part and of the messenger’s, and to 
regard the statements of the latter as those of a real person. As 
we shall see, some of the tales the messenger tells are rather bawdy, 
and if More’s reputation as a serious writer can be questioned by 
Tyndale because More is a “ poet” who has “feigned” matters 
in his Utopia,** these stories the messenger tells are not calculated 


” 


to present him to his Tudor audience as a morally earnest reformer, 


84 More’s narration of the events which caused him to write the Dialogue 
sounds so plausible that James Gairdner (Lollardy and the Reformation 
[London, 1908], I, 511-512) was led to the opinion that what was recorded 
actually took place. However, such a conclusion is not mandatory, because 
More was in the habit of giving his works fictional settings; see, for 
instance, his Utopia, Dialogue of Comfort, and Vindication of Henry VIII. 

More’s technique of speaking through the character of the messenger 
may be compared to Saint-German’s technique of speaking through the 
character of “some say.” 

85 For his “ merry tales” More had a precedent in the humorous anecdotes 
of the medieval exrempla. See Gerald R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 168-167. For a discussion of 


More’s indebtedness to medieval preaching and devotional writing, see 
R. W. Chambers, “ The Continuity of English Prose,” in Nicholas Harps- 
field, The life and death of Sr. Thomas Moore, knight, ed. Elsie V. Hitch 
cock , (London, 1932). 

8° Workes, p. 106. 

87 Whole workes, pp. 318, 330. 
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righteously indignant at the vices of a corrupt clergy. As Roy and 
Barlow had done, More ridicules the opposition by dramatic irony, 
having it condemn itself by its own words. 

The most obvious reason for the introduction of a humorous 
story is to relieve monotony, and this is very often the purpose for 
its use in the Dialogue—which contains some lengthy passages of 
doctrinal exposition—and in More’s other English controversial 
works, in all of which he strives for popular appeal. But, as any 
good writer, More practices economy in the devices he uses, and 
it is very rarely that the narration of a humorous anecdote serves 
a single purpose only. 

It appears that one of the functions More assigns to the device 
of the “merry tale” is to divert his readers’ attention from the 
points at issue. He uses it for this: purpose in his discussion of 
the case of Richard Hunne, who was apprehended or © charge of 
heresy and who was found hanged in the Lollara. wer a few 
days after he had been imprisoned there. The clergy maintained 
that Hunne had committed suicide, but a coroner’s inquest brought 
in a verdict of murder against the chancellor of the Bishop of 
London, whereupon the reformers accused “the clergy” of being 
responsible for Hunne’s death.** 

More defends the clergy and asserts that Hunne committed 
suicide but gives no evidence to support his claim. Instead he 
supplies a very humorous, pretended verbatim report of the ex- 
amination of those witnesses who testified that Hunne had indeed 
been murdered. At the trial, begins More, the greatest temporal 
lord who was there turned to one of his servants and asked to be 
shown the man who could identify Hunne’s murderer, whereupon 
the servant pointed out a man who was in the courtroom. How- 
ever, this person denied that he had ever made such a claim, but 
had said that he had a neighbor who could make the identification. 
When the lord enquired where that neighbor was, another man was 
brought forward who, in his turn, was asked if he could identify 
Hunne’s murderer. But this man also denied any such ability, 
saying that what he had really said was that he had a friend who 
had told him he could do it, and upon this he produced his friend. 
His friend, on being questioned whether he had made such a claim, 
protested that he had made it not for himself but for an acquaint- 


** For a full discussion of this case, see Arthur Ogle, The Tragedy of the 
Lollard’s Tower (Oxford, 1949). 
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ance of his, a woman. The lord who was presiding over the trial 
then asked him how he knew that this woman could tell who had 
murdered Hunne, upon which the man answered that he had 
heard her reveal so many wonderful things—for instance, if any- 
thing were stolen she could say who had done it—that he thought 
she could certainly tell such a little thing as who had murdered 
Richard Hunne. 

More continues his account of the trial by telling of another 
witness who asserted that he knew definitely that Hunne did not 
hang himself, upon which he was asked how he knew that. At 
this, says More, the man looked rather frightened, as if he had 
said too much, and his eyes, in his confusion, began to bulge out 
of his head as though they were about to fall into the laps of the 
judges. But in spite of the fact that before the judges he was so 
confused that he could scarcely see at all, he said that he had been 
able to see very well that Hunne had not hanged himself, having 
seen him both before he was cut down and after. To this the judges 
replied that there had been many people who had also seen Hunne’s 
body, who, nevertheless, were unable to say whether he had hanged 
himself or not. The man answered that these people did not have 
his experience in such matters, since he had been working for a long 
time under several of the king’s almoners, in which capacity he 
had seen many people who had hanged themselves and so could tell 
whether a man had taken his own life or been killed by another. 
When the man was asked by what signs he could make such a 
distinction, he answered that he did not bother about signs but 
that he could tell well enough by his own sight. But when the 
judges, continues More, heard him speak of his own sight and at 
the same time saw what kind of sight he had, with his eyes ready 
to fall out of his head, few could refrain from laughing and telling 
each other that this man had a very special sight indeed. Then 
one of the judges asked the man how many men who had hanged 
themselves he had seen in his official capacity, to which the man 
answered that he had seen many, although he could not tell the 
exact number. One of the judges asked him if he had seen a 
hundred; the man replied that he had not seen quite so many. 
When he was asked if he had seen ninety, he considered deeply 
for a while as if unwilling to give false testimony and after some 
time said that he thought he had not seen fully that number. Then, 
More continues with his account, he was asked whether he had 
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seen twenty, and to that, without any hesitation, he answered no, 
he had not seen twenty. This made all the judges laugh, that a 
man who was in doubt whether he had seen ninety could be so 
sure that he had not seen twenty. Then he was asked whether he 
had seen fifteen, to which he said no, and likewise of ten. At last 
they came down to five and from five to four, and at that number 
he thought again for a long time before he admitted he had not 
seen so many. When they came down to three, the man, to maintain 
his reputation, said he had seen so many and more too, but when 
he was asked the circumstances, he was finally forced to admit that 
in all his life he had seen only one man who had actually hanged 
himself.** 

These stories sound a little too humorous to be factual verbatim 
reports, which is how More gives them, but they do serve the 
purpose of diverting the reader’s attention from the fact that no 
specific evidence has been presented to support More’s contention 
that Hunne committed suicide. The point at issue is here obscured 
not only by the humor of these stories but also by their very length. 

More also uses the “ merry tale ” for diversionary purposes in his 
Confvtacion. In that work he tells us that in his argument with 
Tyndale on whether the authority of the scriptures is supreme, 
he wanted to summon Origen to support the negative, who seemed 
at first very pleased to do so. But, says More, when I told him 
that he was going to have to meet Tyndale, he blessed himself and 
shrank back, saying that he would rather go out of his way by 
many miles than have anything {o do with him.*° More indicates 
that he and Origen think alike on the disputed point but, having 
treated his readers to the imaginative story just mentioned, does 
not bother to cite the actual passages through which Origen would 
have aided him. ; 


; 


To return to the use of the “merry tale” in the Dvralogue, 
throughout that work More tries to give the impression of being 
very fair to the reformers; he claims that he has presented their 


point of view at least as strongly as they themselves could have 


8° Workes, pp. 236-237. 

‘° Tbid., p. 410. This humorous depiction of Origen’s aversion to Tyndale 
is based on the fact that Bishop Fisher cited Origen in a sermon against 
Luther and for this was ridiculed by Tyndale, who marveled that Fisher 
was preaching against what he called heresy by citing a well-known heretic 
like Origen. See Whole workes, p. 129. 
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done.*? Consequently he has the messenger make several charges 
against the clergy, one of which is that many of the clergy lead 
immoral lives. To substantiate his charge of clerical immorality, 
the messenger recounts a long tale of obscene practices carried on 
at a French abbey. As the account is also very humorous, it serves 
to enliven the particular portion of the work in which it appears. 
More conveniently answers the tale by saying that since the place 
is in France, he will leave the matter to the University of Paris 
to defend. Thus, while giving the impression he has somehow dealt 
with the matter, by use of a “merry tale” More avoids replying 
to the original charge.* 

One occasion on which More appears to introduce a humorous 
anecdote merely for the sake of enlivening his book is during the 
discussion on miracles, which leads to the question of the credibility 
of witnesses. On this point More tells the messenger that the best 
witnesses he knows are the messenger’s own two eyes; this causes 
the messenger to remember a funny story, which he begs leave to 
tell. “ A mery tale quod I, commith neuer amysse to me,” answers 
More, and the messenger tells the story of a poor man who saw 
the parish priest being too familiar with his wife. When he com- 
plained to the bishop, he was not believed and was ordered to 
recant publicly: “... than he sett his handys on his mouth, & said, 
mouth mouth thou lyest. And by and by thereupon he set his hand 
vpon both his eyen & sayd, but eyen eyen quod he, by ye masse ye 
lye not a whitte.” * 

In his controversy with Tyndale, More used other devices besides 
the “merry tale” for purposes of obscuring the issue or avoiding 
a point, for instance, the reductio ad absurdum. During a discus- 
sion of the reformers’ opinion on confession, More reminds the 
messenger that Luther thinks it permissible to confess to women 
as well as to men.** More finds that he does not need to refute this 
opinion, for on hearing it the messenger expresses the view that 
if he might be contessed to a beautiful woman he would go to 
confession weekly, while he now goes scarcely once in seven years.*® 


“! Workes, p. 141. 
“9 Tbid., p. 198. 
“8 Tbid. 


“* More may very well have known that Luther objected to any kind of 
auricular confession, and intended the entire passage as a joke. 
‘® Workes, p. 249. 
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We have another instance of humor taking the place of refutation 
during More’s discussion of the practice of giving homage to saints, 
one of the occasions on which he allows himself to make the witty 
comment. When reminded by the messenger that women actually 
implore St. Wilgefort to relieve them of undesirable husbands, More 
replies that he cannot see any great harm in that, for their prayers 
might be answered in more ways than one. For instance, says 
More, they may be relieved if their husbands change and therefore 
become desirable, or if the wives themselves learn to curb their 
undesirable tongues, which are probably the cause of all their 
trouble. But, More concludes, if they can be relieved only by death, 
it may be by their own, and so their husbands would still be un- 
harmed.*® Here again More uses humor to counter the reformers’ 
charges of abuses. 

He employs reductio ad absurdum in the Dialogue to answer the 
reformers’ taunt that they have never seen any of the miracles 
the clergy claim in support of their doctrine: By this kind of argu- 
ment, which says you can believe only what you have seen, counters 
More, every man would be unsure of his own father, especially as 
the entire evidence as to his father’s identity depends on the testi- 


‘*Tbid., p. 198. Arthur I. Taft, in the introduction to his edition of 
More’s Apology (London, 1931), says that More never used the device of 
humor or ridicule as the only answer to an argument. The only evidence 
Taft offers for this conclusion is what he terms More’s “seriousness of 
purpose” (p. lvii). I believe I have sufficiently demonstrated that More 
does, in fact, occasionally use humor to avoid a difficult situation and 
as the only answer to an argument. Taft also says that “if More’s chapter 
could not be satisfactorily refuted, Tyndale was not unwilling to dismiss 
it with a scoff” (p. xxviii). Are we to understand by this that Tyndale 


“ 


had less “ seriousness of purpose ” than More? 

Actually Tyndale never dismisses an entire chapter of More’s Dialogue 
with a scoff for purposes of avoiding its refutation. The three chapters 
in the Dialogue which Tyndale does ridicule contain no doctrinal points 
whatsoever. In the first, More gives an imaginative account of how he 
came to write the Dialogue, in the second, he relates some obscene practices 
carried on at an abbey in France, and in the third, More asserts that 
Luther wrote a book glorifying himself and his deeds at Worms, but in 
such a manner as to make people think that he himself was not the author. 
This assertion Tyndale labels as “ poetry.” (The book was written by one 
of Luther’s friends. See R. H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther [New 
York, 1957], pp. 655-656. More’s chapters are Bk. I, 1; Bk. II, 10; and 
bk, IV, 4. Tyndale’s comments are contained in Whole werkes, pp. 279, 
299, and 327.) 
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mony of one woman, and moreover upon the very woman who has 
the greatest cause to lie if it so happened that his father was not 
his mother’s husband.*’ 

A classic instance of reductio occurs in the Confvtacion, where 

More is dealing with Tyndale’s claim that a member of the true 
church sins, and yet has no sin imputed to him, on account of his 
believing faith. I suppose, speculates More, this would be the atti- 
tude of Tyndale and his followers towards lying with a harlot: 
... then al the waye they go, they say to God and them selfes, ywys though 
I go thither with my feete, yet I wyll not agree to go thither with myne 
hart lo. Nor I would not come at her at all good Lord, sauing that vpon 
ye great occasion that I hadde when I sawe her ones, I then lyked her 
so well, that I am now caried thyther euen in a rage. But yet for all the 
rage, I wyl not cast of thy yoke good Lorde, but I wyll carye thy yoke 
styll about my necke to bedde with her, and put it aboute her necke to, 
and yoke vs both together. And yet after all thys lo, when all the rage is 
paste that nowe haryeth me forth in an heate thorowe the fruite of synne, 
which remayning in my flesh, breaketh out of my members, then wyll I 
repent it good Lorde, and be sory therfore, & retourne agayne from her 
to thee, or els bryng her yoked with me to. And then wyl I pray thee of 
pardon. And then thou must nedes good Lord forthwith at the first worde, 
gyue me full remyssyon of synne, and payne. ... And thys good minde 
good Lord will I keepe styll and neuer let it fall out of my hart, so that 
al the while I lye bassing with Besse, and am doying that horrible dede 
with my body, yet will I neuer agree therto with my hart.*® 

Very closely allied to the above technique is that of irony; of 
this More is a past master. As an example of the fact that the elect 
never sin at all except upon some great occasion far above their 
strength to resist, Tyndale cites the case of David’s sin with Bath- 
sheba and his desire to kill Nabal, the husband of Abigail.4° On 
this More comments ironically that when David wanted to slay 
Nabal and all his sons, even to the child in the cradle, it must be 
understood he did not have this intention without great provocation. 
For, as Tyndale tells us, the rude fellow had given David a dis- 
courteous answer. And, asks More, who would be so unreasonable 
as to think that a king or any great man had not cause enough to 
kill twenty of the common people for the uncivil conduct of one 
of them? And likewise, continues More, when David committed 
adultery and murder, we can see that he had great provocation 


“7 Workes, p. 124. 
*8 Tbid., p. 557. 
4° See I Samuel 25, IJ Samuel 11: 12, I Kings 1: 2, and I Chronicles 3: 5. 
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beyond his ability to resist for that too, so that we must excuse 
him. For, as Tyndale tells us, he saw a woman as he looked out of 
his window. And therefore, More concludes with a reductio ad 
absurdum, whoever sights a woman is excusable if he takes her 
when he can catch her, except a blind man or one who takes a 
woman in the dark whom he has never seen in the light.*° 

Tyndale calls David’s sin a sleep, implying by this that the elect 
can never sin unto damnation, but that when they awaken out 
of their sleep of sin they always return to God. More comments 
sarcastically that David must have been in a very deep sleep indeed 
if he did all the devilish deeds recorded of him in his sleep. I 
suppose, says More, that Tyndale lay beside David and heard him 
snore—and unless he can prove to me that he did this, I shall never 
believe that David spied Bath-sheba, sent for her, talked with her, 
got her pregnant, sent for her husband, devised his murder, wrote 
the letter sending him to his death—all of which happened in 
various days—while he was sleeping. 

As happened to Luther and Frith, More was attacked for using 
humor in religious controversy, and he too felt impelled to defend 
his use of this weapon, but, unlike the two reformers, did not do 
so by citing scripture. In his Supplicacion of soules, written against 
Fish, the souls, acting as More’s spokesmen, admit that it is not 
very fitting for them to jest as they do and ask pardon of God and 
their readers. But, they add, the arguments they are opposing are 





so silly that they are enough to make even souls suffering in purga- 
tory laugh.®* In his Apology, More says that although he may tell 
an occasional humorous story, he is, nevertheless, very much in 
earnest in his defense of the Church. He goes on to say that as a 
layman, it becomes him more to speak out his mind in his accus- 
tomed manner than to assume a false gravity and solemnly preach 
at his readers.** 

False gravity never was characteristic of More or his writings; 
he delighted in humor. It is their quality of humor and wit which 
chiefly distinguishes More’s epigrams from those of his humanist 
predecessors and contemporaries.** Beatus Rhenanus in his preface 
to More’s Epigrammata says of him that he is every inch pure 


5° Workes, pp. 593-594. 52 Ibid., pp. 306-307. 

*1 Ibid., p. 595. * Apologye, p. 194. 

54 See The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, ed. Leicester Bradner and 
Charles A. Lynch (Chicago, 1953), pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
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jest.*> More himself tells us that he was prompted to translate 
certain dialogues of Lucian because of their stinging sarcasm and 
amusing wit.*® 

More often joked with such a solemn face that it was impossible 
to tell whether or not he was in earnest.*’ Actually, some of his 
humorous works do have a serious purpose, while, conversely, some 
of his serious works contain much humor. His early Mery test 
how a sergeant would learne to playe the frere illustrates the former 
tendency: It is full of boisterous fun, but makes the serious point 
that the man who meddles in matters about which he is ignorant 
will come to no good, including, significantly, the meddler in 
theology. Again, while the Utopia is full of humor in the form 
of irony, satire, and witty anecdotes, it is also a crushing indict- 
ment of Christian Europe and was not regarded by More’s con- 
temporaries as a mere exercise in humanist wit.°* To illustrate 
the other tendency in More’s work, we have his Richard the thirde, 
a serious historical work exposing tyranny, but one which sparkles 
with satiric asides and ironic comments.°® And there is his A 
dialoge of comfort, written while More was a prisoner in the Tower 
awaiting the possibility of a horrible death—a work in which one 
might expect him to be most serious—which contains some of the 
merriest of his “ merry tales.” 

And so it was consistent with his habit of jesting although very 
much in earnest, that in his bitter struggle to preserve the Catholic 
faith, More made humor one of his main weapons. Commenting 
on this in More’s own day, Frith claimed that More had inserted 
so many humorous and bawdy tales in his work that if they were 
taken away, there would be very little else left.°° Frith somewhat 
overstated the case, but it is obvious that More felt one of the best 
methods of fighting those who were attacking the Church was to 
laugh at them. 


Pace College 


55 Tbid., p. 126. 
5° Opera Omnia (Frankfurt, 1689), pp. 258-259. 
57 See Workes, p. 127. 


a] 


58 See Erasmus’ comment in Opus Epistolarum, ed. Perey S. Allen 
(Oxford, 1906-47), IV, 21, and Budé’s in Utopia, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 
1895), p. xe. 

5° See, for instance, Workes, pp. 36, 56, and 57. 

*° Whole workes, p. 68. 





A RE-EVALUATION OF HELLENISM IN THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE?! 


By Linton C. STEVENs 


Since the pioneer work of Emile Egger, L’Hellénisme en France 
of 1869, a large number of monographs and books dealing with 
particular aspects of Greek influence have enriched our under- 
standing of the significant contributions which the students of the 
Greek language, literature, and philosophy have made to French 
culture.2, Two major problems have yet to be clarified. The first 
problem is the separation of three related influences, which, in 
spite of their apparent similarities, present significant differences : 
the Byzantine, the classical, and the hellenistic traditions. It can- 
not be claimed that these influences can be completely separated 
in any one period, but certain dominant tendencies may at least 
be pointed out. The second question involves the comprehension 
of classical concepts, the shift in emphasis and attitude which marks 
each generation of Greek students, and the gradual diffusion of 
hellenism. What had once been the esoteric learning of a few 
became the necessary appanage of every educated man. Even some 
women had acquired this “manne célestre de bonne doctrine.” 
Denys Lambin wrote to his feminine friends in Latin and Greek; 
Jeanne de Lestonac, the sister of Montaigne, spoke and understood 
Greek better than did many contemporary hellenists.* It is evident 


‘The preparation of this article was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
of the Research Committee of the University of Alabama. 

2 The best general surveys of this field are those of Gilbert Highet, The 
Classical Tradition (Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1949) and R. R. 
Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries (Cambridge U. Press, 
Cambridge, 1954). See also, “ The Classics in Sixteenth Century France,” 
by James Hutton, in The Classical Weekly, XLIII, No. 9 (Jan. 30, 1950), 
131-139; Linton C. Stevens, “ How the French Humanists of the Renaissance 
learned Greek,” PMLA, LXV, No. 2 (1950); “ The Motivation for Hellenic 
Studies in ‘the French Renaissance,” Studies in Philology, XLVII, 2 
(1950); “The Critical Appreciation of Greek Literature in the French 
Renaissance,” South Atlantic Studies for Sturgis E. Leavitt (Scarecrow 
Press, Washington, D.C., 1953); and Bérje Knés, Un Ambassadeur de 
Vhellénisme, Janus Lascaris, (Paris, 1945). 

® See Henri Potez et Francois Préchac, Lettres Galantes de Denys Lambin 
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that the whole field of hellenism in the Renaissance cannot be 
adequately treated in one article. Hence, it is necessary to exclude 
from the outset certain large areas. No attempt will be made to 
review the study of the Greek language, the activity of the trans- 
lators, and the history of Aristotelianism and Platonism.‘ Never- 
theless, a few translators whose interpretations have some special 
significance will be mentioned. Our principal aim is to survey the 
present state of knowledge on the subjects indicated above and to 
suggest some of the lacunae. 

We may note that the evolution of hellenism in the Renaissance 
presents certain characteristics which do not permit any rigid 
chronological categories to be established, yet perhaps four genera- 
tions of hellenists may be discerned. In the first generation, from 
1485 to 1515, which includes Lascaris, Tissard, Aleander, and 
Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, the Byzantine tradition predominates. 
Interest is concentrated upon grammar, philology, and the publica- 
tion of Greek texts. Judgments based upon stylistic, literary, and 
philosophical values could hardly be expected from those who 
were suddenly confronted with a bewildering variety of authors 
whose range of interests greatly surpassed the more limited scope 
of derivative Latin literature. The only exception is Lefévre, whose 
interest in philosophy, almost unique in his generation, leads him 
to seek a new interpretation of Aristotle and Plato. The second 
generation, from 1515 to 1545, includes Budé, Rabelais, Lazare 
de Baif, Robert Estienne, Etienne Dolet, Pierre Danés, Clenardus, 
Melchoir Volmar, and Alciati. These men were chiefly concerned 
_ with classical literature. They read Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes ; among the orators they preferred Isocrates, and 
among the historians, Herodotus. The third generation, from 1545 
to 1575, was probably the most brilliant, since Greek studies had 
acquired a prestige which attracted men of all professions. Among 
the most famous were Pierre Ramus, Vicomercato, Jean Dorat, 
Denys Lambin, Amyot, Muretus, Adrien Turnébe, and Loys la Roy. 


(Paris, 1941), p. xiii, and Fortunat Strowski, Montaigne (Paris, 1938), 
p. 20. 

*See Walter Ménch, Die italienische Platonrenaissance und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir Frankreichs Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, 1936) ; 
R. V. Merrill and R. J. Clements, Platonism in French Renaissance Poetry 
(N. Y., 1957). The most informative succinct account of Aristotelian and 
Platonic influence is to be found in Paul Oskar Kristeller’s The Classics and 
Renaissance Thought (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1955). 
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It embraces the men of the Pléiade, the professors of the College 
Royal, printers, the humanist jurists, and even a secretary of 
Marguerite de Navarre, Bonaventure des Périers. While they read 
the popular hellenistic writers such as Lucian, Plutarch, and Lyco- 
phron, they also read Aristophanes, whose political satire made him 
a dangerous author. The sons of Jean Wier heard Turnébe lecture 
on Aristophanes, and Rabelais did not hesitate to borrow ideas and 
themes from him. Dorat explained Aristophanes to his students 
and Alciati referred to him in his letters.2 The fourth (and last) 
generation of hellenists at the end of the century includes Mon- 
taigne, Florent Chrestien, Joseph Scaliger, Henri Estienne, and 
Casaubon. Montaigne drew most of his Greek illustrations from 
hellenistic writers although in his later essays he began to appreciate 
Plato.® 

Any discussion of French humanists who devoted themselves 
to the study and spread of Greek culture in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century would be incomplete without mention of the 
influence of Erasmus. In spite of his prodigious learning, his 
mastery of Greek and Latin, and his dazzling versatility, Erasmus 
was more of a philologist and a rhetorician than a thinker. His 
contributions to humanistic education, to textual criticism, and 
his interpretation of Greek culture must be treated with some 
reserve. Menéndez Pelayo compared him to Voltaire in respect to 
the verve of his satiric style and his skill in polemical argument.’ 


5See L. Delaruelle, “ L’étude du grec a Paris,” R.S.S., IX (1922), 
51-62 and 132-149. See also Humphredus Hodius, De Graecis illustribus 
linguae graecae literarumque humaniorum instauratoribus (Londini, 1742). 
See also Walter J. Ong, Ramus, Method and Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, 
1958). 

* See Hugo Friedrich, Montaigne (Bern, 1949), pp. 417 ff. 

™See Historia de los Heterodoros espanoles, III (Santander, 1947), 
43-59. Menéndez Pelayo states (p. 43): “En lo poco que traté de filosofia 
es un escritor insignificante, sobre todo al lado de Luis Vives.” See also 
A. Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme @ Paris (Paris, 1953), p. 380: 
= . moins attiré par les doctrines des anciens que par leurs moeurs et 
leurs usages, il préfére a l’étude de la science et de la métaphysique renais- 
santes d’Athénes et d’Alexandrie, la lecture des orateurs et des poétes, qui 
ont fixé en traits éternels quelques-uns des caractéres permanents de 
Vhumanité.” Renaudet indicates the limitations of Erasmus in his last 
book, Humanisme et Renaissance (Droz, Genéve, 1958), p. 166: “ Helléniste, 
Erasme ne semble lire assidiment ni Homére ni Sophocle, auquel il préfére 
Euripide; ni Aristote, trop difficilement conciliable, malgré Saint Thomas, 
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Gonzague de Reynold goes even farther in his criticism of Erasmus. 
He asserts that Erasmus was primarily interested in ancient wisdom 
as a guide to social life, but knew nothing of Greek religion, its 
mystery, its profundity, and its philosophical import.* Since 
Erasmus translated the Hecuba and the Iphigenia of Euripides in 
1506, it is to be presumed that he was familiar with the other plays 
of this dramatist. We may wonder, therefore, how he could have 
failed to appreciate the sincere piety of the Hippolytus which 
resembles so closely Christian ideas. Erasmus, like the Greeks, 
loved society, as we can see from his correspondence and his con- 
tinual peregrinations.® The isolation and the contemplative life 
of the monastery held no charm for him. He preferred the amenities 
of Oxford and.the society of More and Colet. 

Guillaume Budé, who was a close friend of Erasmus, had a 
similar view of Greek literature, but since his Catholic beliefs were 
much more orthodox than those of Erasmus, he found greater 
difficulty in reconciling his love of the ancients with Christian 
doctrine. His ambivalent attitude is shown most clearly in his 
De transitu Hellenismi ad christianismum (Paris, 1535). His 
narrow conception of Greek philosophy is not much more enlight- 
ened than that of Noél Béda. Theology and philosophy go hand in 
hand. 


Quapropter ab Hellenismo errorum praeceptore, simulachorum cultore, 
hugarum opifice, ad veritatis cultum atque simplicitatis, philosophia nos 
revocare clara voce videtur, utpote quae theosophiae, germana sit et socia.*® 


Budé fails to understand what the Greeks meant by paideia and 
would limit it to rhetoric. 


avec les dogmes chrétiens de la création et de l’ime immortelle; ni Platon, 
auquel il ne veut emprunter que des mythes et des symboles.” 

®*See L’Hellénisme et le génie européen (Fribourg, 1944), p. 239. The 
author is perhaps too severe when he says (:p. 243): ‘“ Le cosmopolitisme 
est un trait grec, nous le savons, mais l’européanisme itinérant est une 
habitude médiévale. Erasme est un clericus vagus.” 

*See André-Jean Festugiére, Personal Religion among the Greeks (Uni- 
versity of California Press, Los Angeles, 1954). Festugiére, in concluding 


his remarks on the Hippolytus, adds (p. 17): ‘‘ Personal piety, when it is 
fervent and deep, is a peculiarity; it sets a man apart. The intensely 
religious man is wont to withdraw from the world in order to contemplate 
at leisure. He appears therefore to be solitary, odd, unsociable. And 
nothing was more odious in classical Athens than unsociability.” 

1° De transitu, p. 76. 
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Caeterum paediam, nos literarum peritiam iustam dicimus: quae choro 
disciplinarum liberalium constat. quam tamen et ipsam tyrocinium ali- 
quandiu facere oportet in limine sapientiae, sermonisque symbolico aureis 
initiare.** 


In answer to the question whether the truth of Christianity is 
comparable to the truth of ancient philosophy, Budé gives an 
equivocal opinion. He condemns on the one hand the polytheism of 
the ancients while on the other hand he asserts that the roots of 
a purer philosophy are also to be found in pagan culture.” 

The Byzantine scholars who introduced French humanists to 
Greek culture at the beginning of the French Renaissance have 
been rather severely and perhaps unjustly criticized. Renan said 
that the majority were very mediocre men like Philelphus whose 
only interest was the money they could receive from their lessons.** 
The Byzantine culture was said to be sterile and uninspired. The 
professors who came from Italy were, for the most part (with the 
exception o: George Hermonymus), competent in the Greek lan- 
guage, but they devoted all their efforts to philology, rhetoric, and 
poetics. They neither understood nor appreciated philosophy in 
spite of their disputations concerning the merits of Aristotle and 
Plato.** On the positive side, one must give credit to those pioneers 
who provided their disciples with texts, grammars, and dictionaries. 
The students of Greek welcomed with equal enthusiasm authors 


11 De studio literarum recte et commode instituendo, ad invictissimum 
et potentissimum Principem Franciscum, Regem Franciae. Excudebat 
Iodocus Badius Ascensius, mense novembre, anno MDXXXIII, p. xxvii. Cf. 
the definitions of paideia given by Werner Jaeger, Paideia (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1939), I, 111 and 283. 

12 Josef Bohatec, Budé und Calvin (Graz, 1950), p. 29. See also Ernst 
Walser, Gesammelte studien zur geistesgeschichte der renaissance (Basel, 
1932), who criticizes Budé as follows (p. 87): “ Ein asthetisches Erfassen 
der Antike ist bei ihm kaum bemerkbar: politischer Kosmopolitismus, 
hochmiitige Studienaristokratie gegeniiber dem grossen Haufen, republi- 
kanische oder gar religiés indifferente Gefiihle, die man so gemeinhin als 
die ‘charakterischen Merkmale’ der Renaissance haben méchte, sind ihm 
alle gleich fremd.” 

18 EF, Renan, Oeuvres completes (ed. H. Psichari, Paris, 1949), III, 824. 

14See Carl Neumann, “ Byzantinische Kultur und Renaissancekultur,” 
Historische Zeitschrift (Miinchen, 1903), p. 218; Bérje Knés, op. cit., 
pp. 10-11; Bolgar, op. cit., p. 284; see also August Heisenberg, “Das 
Problem der Renaissance in Byzanz,” Historische Zeitschrift (Miinchen, 
1926), p. 399. 
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of all periods. Hence, it is difficult to distinguish Byzantine from 
hellenistic influences, but it is possible to make a few generaliza- 
tions. Christian apologetics and neo-platonism were stimulated and 
encouraged by the lectures and books of the Byzantine Greeks.*® 
A hellenistic author such as Plutarch, who has been called “ the 
tutor of the Renaissance ” and who exercised such a decisive influ- 
ence upon Montaigne, was studied and read in the Byzantine schools. 
Unknown in the Middle Ages, he was only revealed to the West 
in the fifteenth century by the exiled Greeks. Hence, it was the 
Byzantine scholars who introduced him to France.'® The Byzantine 
author, Psellus, enjoyed a certain popularity throughout the century 
since there was much interest in magic and demons. His de opera- 
tione daemonum dialogus was Ronsard’s source for the Hymne des 
Daimons. Ronsard accepted the existence of demons as a scientific 
fact and he attempted to define their nature.’ Jean Wier mentions 
Psellus in his Histotres, disputes et discours des illusions et im- 
postures des diables (1579). 

Although among the first generation of humanists, Jacques 
Lefévre d’Etaples is an illustrious example of an early interpreter 
of the Greek tradition despite the fact that he possessed little Greek 
and was far inferior to other Greek scholars of his time in knowl- 
edge of the language. But this enigmatic figure, whose range of 
interests included classical authors (Aristotle, Plato) as well as 
the works of the Byzantine Dionysius the Areopagite and a treatise 
on natural magic, had a better understanding of Greek philosophy 
than his congeners. Bolgar thinks that he deserves to rank among 
the forerunners of Bacon and Galileo.'* Renaudet praises his com- 


1° For the theological inter-relationships between Hellenism and Byzan- 
tine tradition, see Dr. Endre IvAnka, Hellenisches und christlisches im 
friihbyzantinischen geistesleben (Wien, 1948). See also C. Huit, “ Note 
sur l’état des études grecques en Italie et en France du XIVe au XVIe 
siecle,’ Revue des études grecques, XIV (Paris, 1901), 143: “ Mais la 
remarque en a été faite maintes fois, si le byzantinisme était l’héritier 
naturel de Vhellénisme, c’était d’un hellénisme hellénistique et non pure- 
ment grec, héritier d’ailleurs insouciant et incapable, tout particuliérement 
en ce qui avait porté si haut le nom de l’ancienne Gréce, & savoir la poésie, 
la science et les arts.” 

1° See Bérje Kndés, op. cit., p. 94. 

17 Pierre de Ronsard, Hymne des daimons, Edition critique et com- 
mentaire par Albert-Marie Schmidt (Paris, 1938), p. 6. 

18 Bolgar, op. cit., p. 289. 
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mentary on the Nicomachean Ethics and his encyclopedic erudition 
as well as his intelligent. interpretation of hellenism.*® With the 
exception of Lefévre, the literary influence of classical authors is 
scarcely noticeable before the generation of 1515. 

The various imitations, motifs, and transmutations of hellenic 
thought in Ronsard and Du Bellay have been thoroughly explored, 
but the work of Jean Antoine de Baif has not yet received the 
attention it deserves.*° Antoine de Baif was probably the best 
Greek student of the Pléiade. He heard Dorat explain Sophocles 
in 1558, He translated the Trachiniennes and the Antigone of 
Sophocles, the Medea and the Helena of Euripides, but published 
only his Antigone and the prologue of the Helena.** Creizenach 
gives rather extravagant praise to Baif’s version of Antigone. Even 
though he admits that he has sometimes misinterpreted the original 
and occasionally left out some essential ideas, he claims that Baif 
has surpassed all his predecessors in power of expression, fluency, 
and metrical skill.2* Marie Delcourt has a few reservations. She 
finds that he renders the abstract speeches rather inadequately, 
but, following the example of his father, Lazare, in translating 
word for word, is generally faithful to his model. His use of sticho- 
mythia is excellent. Occasionally he suppresses historical allusions 
or weakens an image.”* The importance of translation as a criterion 


19 Préréforme et humanisme a@ Paris, p. 282: ‘Mais, pour illustrer 
V’Ethique Aristotélicienne, il avait relu les poétes, les orateurs, les his- 
toriens de l’antiquité. . . . Son livre manifestait une connaissance de la 
pensée, de la civilisation, de la vie grecque et romaine, que nul encore, 
en France, n’avait atteinte, que seuls dépassérent, au XVIe siécle, Erasme 
et Budé.” See also Renaudet’s “Un probléme historique: la pensée re- 
ligieuse de J. Lefévre d’Etaples,” Medioevo e rinascimento, studi in onore 
di Bruno Nardi (Firenze, 1955), II, 628. 

29See especially Isadore Silver, The Pindaric odes of Ronsard (Paris, 
1937); “Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry,” PMLA, IX, No. 4 (1945), 
949-958; “ Ronsard Comparatist Studies, Achievements and Perspectives,” 
Comparative Literature, VI (Spring 1954), 2; “ A flame among the fagots: 
Ronsard on his education as a hellenist,’ Mélanges Henri Chamard (Paris, 
1951), p. 81. See also James Hutton, The Greek Anthology in France 
(N. Y., 1946), pp. 350-374. 

21See Raymond Lebégue, La Tragédie frangaise de la renaissance 
(Bruxelles, 1944), p. 18. 

22 Wilhelm Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren dramas (Halle, 1919), 
Bd. II, 424. 

28 See Marie Delcourt, Etude sur les traductions des tragiques grecs et 


latins en France depuis la renaissance (Bruxelles, 1925), pp. 74-81. 
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in estimating the competency of Greek scholars and their intelligent 
transmission of Greek concepts has not yet been adequately treated. 
The whole question is intimately related to the interpretation of 
hellenism.** The five requirements that must be fulfilled by the 
ideal translator as described by Etienne Dolet are just as valid 
today, but they were not often observed by the humanists of the 
sixteenth century, who preferred a rather free rendering and fre- 
quently indulged in unnecessary amplification by using several 
synonyms for one word, and who paid little attention to the nuances 
of the Greek particle.*® 
A comparison of Baif’s translation with a few passages from 

Sophocles’ Antigone will show that Baif has failed to grasp the 
vigor of the original and has so weakened the force of certain 
key words that the poetic and dramatic effects of Sophocles’ diction 
completely disappear.*° For verses 37-38, Jebb translates : 

and thou wilt soon show whether thou art nobly bred, 

or the base daughter of a noble line. 


Baif renders this: 


Et tu pourras bien tost nous montrer s’il te plaist, 
Que des tiens & bon droit la fille lon te die 
ou n’avoir rien de ceux dont tu te dis sortie. 


The two strong words etyevjs (of noble birth) and ec#Ads (honest, 


virtuous, courageous) are replaced by a vague circumlocution. For 
line 4 in Jebb’s version: 





24See Frédéric Hennebert, Histoire des traductions frangaises d’auteurs 
grecs et latins pendant le XVIe et le XVIIe siécles (Bruxelles, 1861); 
Justin Bellanger, Histoire de la traduction en France (auteurs grecs et 
latins) (Paris, 1892); Pierre de Nolhac, “Le premier travail frangais 
sur Euripide: la traduction de Francois Tissard,” Mélanges Henri Weil 
(Paris, 1898); Johann Dassenbacher, Amyot als Ubersetzer der Lebens- 
beschreibung des Pericles von Plutarch (Prag, 1887) ; René Sturel, Jacques 
Amyot, Traducteur des vies paralléles de Plutarque (Paris, 1909); see 
also his “ Essai sur les traductions du théditre grec en francais avant 1550,” 
RHL (1913), pp. 269-296 and 637-666. 

*5 See Dolet’s La Maniére de bien traduire d’une langue en autre (Lyon, 


1540). 

*° The editions used are Sophoclis fabulae, ed. by A. C. Pearson (Oxonii, 
1950) ; Ian Antoine de Baif, Oeuvres en rime, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1886) ; R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: The plays and fragments (Cambridge, 1885- 
1902). 
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Nothing painful is there, nothing fraught with 
ruin, no shame, no dishonor, that I have not seen 
in thy woes and mine, 


Baif translated: 
car nous n’avons rien vu, qui nous soit arrivé 
ou & toy ou & moy, que nous n’ayons trouvé 


Plein de grieve douleur, plein d’ennuy, plein de peine, 
Plein de deshonneur, plein de honte vilaine. 


Four words of the Greek, dAyewov drys aicxpov dtipov are represented 
by five words in French. But the word ennui, although a strong 
word in the sixteenth century (sorrow, grief, anguish), does not 
adequately convey the meaning of drys. William Chase Greene in 
Moira. Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Thought (Cambridge, 1944) 
cites Euripides, Medea, 279, 979, 987 for the use of até as ruin, In 
530 of the Trowades, d0Avov écyov arav represents the trick of the 
Trojan horse and is translated by Parmentier and Gregoire in the 
Budé edition as “l’embouche fatale.” Werner Jaeger states that 
Até in the Iliad evokes a mighty religious conception, the madness 
of doom.*’ In line 20 of Sophocles we find : “ SAois yap tt KaAyxaivove’ 
éxos.” Jebb translates this: “’Tis plain that thou art brooding 
on some dark tidings.” Baif gives us a banal version: “ me voudrois- 
tu grande chose conter? ” The word xaAyaivw with its double mean- 
ing (to be purple, to be in doubt, in trouble, to meditate deeply) 
is well expressed by Jebb, but Baif’s insipid and trivial grande 
chose edulcorates a word that suggests dark forebodings and tragedy. 

The influence of Greek drama upon French tragedy has been 
small. Raymond Lebégue claims that only Buchanan and Théodore 
de Béze reflect the Greek tradition. Jodelle borrowed from Greek 
tragedies the form of the choruses in Cléopdtre; Peletier suggests 
that Sophocles and Euripides should be taken as models rather 
than Seneca, but most of the dramatists appear to be satisfied with 
the latter. George Buchanan, the Scottish humanist and poet, was 
an important figure in sixteenth-century France. Henri Estienne 
honored him on the title page of one of Béze’s works with the 
description “ poetarum sui saeculi facile princeps.” He wrote two 
Latin tragedies modelled on the Greek—Jephthes and Baptista 
(biblical dramas), and two plays translated from Euripides 
Medea and Alcestis. Of these, the Jephthes, modelled on the 





*7 Werner Jaeger, op. cit., I, 25. 
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Iphigenia at Aulis and the Hecuba, is the most original as well 
as the most Greek in inspiration and treatment. It was so successful 
that it was translated into five languages. Although there is no 
division into acts, the monologues and speeches are interrupted by 
numerous choruses in which Buchanan displays his lyrical gifts. 
The main scene in which Jephthé resists the supplications of his 
wife and daughter owes much to Euripides.** 

The importance of Greek studies for the jurists can hardly be 
over-estimated. Budé in his Annotationes in pandectarum libros 
had revolutionized the science of jurisprudence by applying the 
historical method to the interpretation of the laws and by using 
philological criteria to establish the exact meaning of technical 
terms. His most brilliant disciple in this humanistic revolt against 
the mediaeval commentators was Andrea Alciati, who had left Italy 
in 1518 to teach at Avignon. His learning was encyclopedic. As 
a scholar, a man of letters, a moralist, and a jurist, he was convinced 
that Greek was indispensable to any jurist who aimed at distinc- 
tion. The program of studies which he advocated was not confined 
to a narrow professional training, but embraced philosophy and 
literature as well as a mastery of Latin and Greek: 

Superest, ut et graecanicae literaturae cognitionem, iuris civilis candidato 
oppido necessariam iuxta ac utilem esse ostendam. Primo omnium, bonam 
partem legum civilium, quas in Pandectarum libris consutas habemus, e 
Graecorum, Platonis, Aristotelis, Demosthenis, Homeri denique libris col- 
lectas, tam Manifestam est, quam quod manifestissimum. Iam quanvis 
mpos ra dAdira non conducit, tamen mire leges intelligibiles reddit, e quibus 


fontibus emanarunt, compertum habere.*® 


Alciati’s literary reputation is limited for us to his ’mblemata, but 
many of his unpublished poems and dramatic works were known 
and appreciated by his friends. He wrote some Greek epigrams 
which were included in an anthology published by Bebel at Basel 


25 See Lebégue, op. cit., p. 18; Bolgar, op. cit., p. 363; Paul van Tieghem, 
La Littérature latine de la renaissance (Paris, 1944), p. 181. 

2° Andreae Alciati mediolanensis viri undecunque doctissimi Iudiciaru 
Processus Compendium, atque adeo iuris utriusque praxis expeditissima 
(Parisiis, 1537), p. 268. See also Gian Luigi Barni, Le Lettere di Andrea 
Alciato giureconsulio (Firenze, 1953), p. xxxiii; Ernst V. Moeller, Ein 


Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der modernen Jurisprudenz (Breslau, 
1907), p. 96; Slavomir Condanari, “ Humanismus und Rechtwissenschaft,” 
Ewiger Humanismus, VIII (1947), p. 11; Paul Emile Viard, André Alciat 
(Paris, 1926), p. 253. 
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in 1529. He translated the Clouds of Aristophanes into Latin and 
wrote a comedy entitled Philargyrus. 

Vides, opinor, me efutire tragica, nam, si nescis, factus sum 6 puéyioros 
kwuikos et nec Aristophani quidem ipsi dignor cedere: perveni fere ad 
catastrophen fabulae quam Philargyrum inscripsi, superestque una aut 
altera tantum scenula, ut deinde supremam illi manum imponam.*° 


He claims that the humanistic and literary culture of jurists is in 
no way inferior to that of theologians and doctors.* 

Loys Le Roy, far from possessing the erudition of Turnébe, 
nevertheless had read all of Plato and Aristotle. He was more 
interested in ideas than in lexicography. Becker believed that his 
translation of the Phaedo was superior to most of the translations 
of the century. Le Roy devoted himself to the ideas without 
neglecting the appropriate graces of expression. The philosophic 
part of the dialogue particularly aroused his admiration and stimu- 
lated him to acquire a new insight into the Greek mind. That he 
was unable to understand the historical development of ancient 
thought was no fault of his own. The prevailing climate of opinion 
was opposed to freedom of thought and unbiased scientific inquiry. 
The constant struggle to protect oneself against the suspicion of 
heresy inhibited the free expression of personal opinion and dis- 
couraged unorthodoxy. He has been reproached for following too 
closely Ficino’s Latin translation of Plato, but he attempted to 
render the special style of each dialogue and to convey the flavor 
of Socrates’ familiar irony and the eloquence of Diotima.** His 
errors in translation, like those of Amyot, can be attriltuted less 
to his ignorance of Greek than to an excess of zeal. He thought 


*° Barni, op. cit., p. 60, lettera 33 (1523). 

31 Jbid., p. 254, lettera 168: “ Quod si videmus aetate nostra coeteras 
artes iam non paulo politiores esse, graece latineque disputare praestantes 
theologos, Aristotelem, Platonem, Aphrodisieum, Plotinum, Porphirium, 
Hammonium eleganter loqui, medicos, et in primis Dioscoridem, Galenum 
et Aeginae tam magna cura puriori sermone redditos, quae tandem invidia 
est, ut non et nobis iurisconsultis id concedatur? qui aliorum duces, si 
autores nostros imitaremur, esse debueramus.” 

82See A. Henri Becker, Un humaniste au XVIe siécle. Loys Le Roy 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 107, 120. See also Franco Simone, Guillaume Fichet 
retore ed umanista (Torino, 1938), p. 37: “ Platone era seguito non tanto 
per il suo pensiero quanto per la sua arte di esporre codesto pensiero: 
insomma esso diventava come Cicerone un maestro dell’arte di unire 
l’eloquenza e la filosofia.” 
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that he might make his versions more palatable to the general 
reader by gallicizing unfamiliar concepts. 

Florent Chrestian (1541-1596) was one of the most distinguished 
hellenists of his generation. A disciple of Henri Estienne, he became 
the tutor of the young prince of Béarn who was later to come to 
the French throne as Henri IV. His activities as a translator 
aroused the admiration of his contemporaries who compared him 
to Budé, Turnébe, and Casaubon. He translated selected epigrams 
from the Greek anthology into Latin verse, three plays of Aristo- 
phanes—the Wasps, Peace, and Lysistrata; the Andromache and 
Cyclops of Euripides; the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus; and 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles. Scaliger, De Thou, and Sainte-Marthe 
thought that his Greek and Latin verses were superior to those of 
the moderns and equal to those of the ancients.** 

The fact that hellenistic authors were more popular than any 
others during the sixteenth century can be explained by the zettgeist. 
Since all the Greek students had received a thorough training in 
Latin and since the mediaeval interest in oratory was still sustained 
by its practical utility in diplomatic affairs, the rhetoric of declama- 
tion so highly cultivated in Alexandrian schools was particularly 
attractive to hellenists. Writers on moral philosophy appealed to 
the students of Cicero and Seneca. Metaphysics, unless it was 
mingled with the mystic and quasi-religious interpretations of neo- 
platonism, found few readers. The French hellenists were particu- 
larly fond of Lucian, for his mockery of Greek gods and mythology 
suited Christian prejudices, and his imitation of Attic Greek was 
instructive to those who felt ill at ease with the great classic authors. 
The Alexandrian historians and the scholarly commentators with 
their conscious archaizing were natural models for those who were 
trying to familiarize themselves with an alien world. 

If we glance at the catalogues of some of the sixteenth century 
libraries, such as those of Guillaume Pelicier or of Jacques Cujas, 
we nete that hellenistic authors are most numerous. The reading 
of a theologian who was neither a distinguished hellenist nor a 
member of any learned cénacle may reveal what authors were most 
popular. Guillaume de la Mare (1451-1525), rector of the Univer- 


88 See C. Brainne, J. Debarbouiller, Ch. F. Lapierre, Les Hommes illustres 
de VOrléanais (Orléans, 1852), I, 190-191. See also James Hutton, The 
Greek Anthology in France, pp. 167-171. 
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sity of Caen, was trained in civil and canon law. His knowledge 
of Greek was small, but he translated the Amours de Léandre et de 
Héro from Greek into Latin. He quotes Homer, Euripides, Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Xenophon, Plutarch, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Kpictetus, Hippocrates, Porphyry, Lucian, Josephus, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.*4 Among the 1,312 books of Cujas’ 
library of which only 192 were legal works, the classics are repre- 
sented by Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Isocrates ; the hellenistic authors by Heliodorus, Epictetus, Apol- 
lonias Rhodius, Callimachus, Longinus, Aratus, Dioscorides, and 
Ptolemy (his geographia); among the Byzantine authors were 
Basil, Chrysostom, and Moschopoulus.** Since the list is rather 
long, the authors mentioned are only a few typical selections. This 
balance of classic, hellenistic, and Byzantine authors is fairly char- 
acteristic for all Renaissance students of Greek, save the major 
hellenists. 

The attitude towards Greek studies was modified by a notable 
shift of opinion from 1500 to 1550. Whereas in 1523 Greek was 
under suspicion as heretical, and Rabelais’ Greek books were con- 
fiseated, the increased interest in the church fathers, the efforts 
at conciliating the moral ideas of the Greeks with the Christian 
religion, and the importance of Greek for theological and for 
juristic purposes brought about a complete revision of pedagogical 
practice. The emphasis upon Greek in the Reformed schools 
caused critics of scholasticism to make some invidious comparisons. 
This was reflected in the recommendations of the Jesuits whose 
schools were soon to become the best in France.** Bolgar is perhaps 


®4See Ch. Fierville, Etude sur la Vie et les Oeuvres de Guillaume de la 
Mare (Paris, 1893), p. 55. 

*° See Greci enumeratio liborum domini Cujacit (fonds latin MS 4552, 
B.N.). See also Pierre Mesnard, “ La place de Cujas dans la querelle de 
V’humanisme juridique,” Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger 
(Paris, 1950), pp. 521-537. 

8° See Ratio Studiorum et institutiones scholasticae Societatis Jesu, pub. 
by G. M. Pachtler (Berlin, 1887-1894), 4 vols. Monumenta Germaniae 
paedagogica. T. II, p. 161: ‘“ Magnas ac multiplices esse Graecae linguae 
utilitatis ambigit nullus. Nam praeterquam, quod praecipui fere autores 
omnium disciplinarum Graece scripserunt, ut patet in medicina, in Phi- 
losophia, in mathematicis, in Graecis Bibliis, in Conciliis et Patribus, 
quorum veram ac germanam sententiam vix assequi possumus ipse adhuc 
sermo Latinus Graecis literis non parum indiget. Non enim possunt peti 
nisi Graeco fonte multarum rerum nomina et nominum proprietates etymo- 
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too sceptical of the claims of the Jesuit teachers. Even though the 
Collége de Guyenne, under the leadership of André de Gouvéa 
and known to be somewhat favorable to Protestant ideas, may have 
been rather exceptional, the program of studies pursued there indi- 
cates educational trends which were not unique for the time. At 
this school between 1550 and 1575, Nicolas de Grouchy, followed 
by Mathieu Béroalde and Salignac, lectured in Greek on Aristotle. 
This would imply rather more than an elementary knowledge of 
Greek in his auditors. Paul Porteau pointed out that Latin texts 
were translated into several dialects of Greek even during the youth 
of Montaigne.** 

We may conclude that the influence of hellenism in France 
during the Renaissance is manifested in three types of “ innutri- 
tion.” The literary influence is most clearly revealed in the members 
of the Pléiade and in the cénacle of Lyon under the leadership of 
Maurice Scéve. This consists of borrowing metrical techniques, 
mythological allusions, images, and words. The second type is 
constituted by the philosophical and scientific heritage, derived 
partly from Greek sources and partly from the intermediation of 
Italian and Byzantine scholars: neo-platonism, astrology, and medi- 
cal works.** The third type, which only appears towards the close 
of the century, is the political tradition, exemplified by La Boétie 
and Bodin. La Boétie found the inspiration for the title of his 
Servitude volontaire in Plato’s €eAodovAeia, which may be defined 
as a friendship founded on the cult of virtue and the desire to 


logiae, accentus, quantitas syllabarum. Ipsa etiam Graecorum Poetarum, ora- 
torum, Historicorum lectio atque imitatio uberiorem reddit et locupletiorem 
Latinam eloquantiam poesim et historiam,. Magnae igitur et multae sunt 
Graecarum litterarum utilitates: at, nisi discuntur a puero et cum primis 
Grammaticae elementis, apte distributis pro numero classium Graecae 
Grammaticae partibus, vix unquam discuntur. ... Quarto turpe est in ea 
re vinci ab haereticis, qui a teneris annis Graece instituti contemnunt 
Catholicos Graeci sermonis imperitos, et ad Graecos fontes provocare 
solent non sine Catholicorum ignominia.” 

87 See Ernest Gaullieu, Histoire du College de Guyenne (Paris, 1874), 
p. 281; Porteau, Montaigne et la vie pédagogique de son temps (Paris, 
1935), p. 287. 


88 See especially for the details of scientific influence, George Sarton, The 


Appreciation of ancient and mediaeval science during the renaissance 
(Philadelphia, 1955), and Siz Wings; Men of Science in the Renaissance 
(London, 1958). 
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become better.*® The Oeconomicus of Xenophon, which La Boétie 
had translated in 1563, provided him with some of his arguments 
against tyrants. In addition to his frequent borrowings from 
Plutarch, he makes effective use of Pausanias and Dio Chrysostom.*® 


His conception of natural law is close to that of the Greeks. 


Premiérement, cela est, comme je crois, hors de doute que, si nous vivions 
avec les droits que la nature nous a donnés et avec les enseignements qu’elle 
nous apprend, nous serions naturellement obéissants aux parents, sujets & 
la raison, et serfs de personne.*? 


This may be compared to the statement of Periphanakis, “ Le 
droit naturel dans la pensée grecque s’identifie presque avec la loi 
morale universelle (appelée aussi loi divine). 


°° 


*? On the first page 
of his République, Bodin says: “ République est un droit gouverne- 
ment de plusieurs mesnages, et de ce qui leur est commun, avec 
puissance souveraine.” As Mesnard interprets this passage, “ droit 
gouvernement ” refers to Bodin’s idea of justice which dominates 
his conception of government.** From Hesiod to Aristotle, the faith 
in justice was the foundation of political thought. The frequent 
occurrence of dékn and dxo.oovvy in the works of the Greek drama- 
tists bears witness to the importance of this ideal in Greek culture. 


University of Alabama 


*°See Joseph Barriére, L’Humanisme et la Politique dans le Disccurs 
de la Servitude volontaire (Paris, 1923), p. 16. 

“° Ibid., pp. 34, 40. 

“! La Servitude volontaire (ed. Paul Bonnefon, Paris, 1922), p. 60. 

‘See Constantin Periphanakis, La théorie grecque du droit et le 
classicisme actuel (Athénes, 1946), p. 17. 

** See Pierre Mesnard, L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVIe siécle 
(Paris, 1952), p. 481. 











MONTAIGNE AND THE MEMORABILIA 
By FLoyp Gray 


It is somewhat difficult to evaluate the significant aspects of a 
writer’s contribution to literature since imponderables frequently 
leave the most lasting impression. If one were required to state 
the most outstanding feature of Montaigne’s originality, one would 
probably say, however, that he is the father of French introspectives, 
whose descendants include Rousseau, Amiel, Gide. But Montaigne 
deserves wider recognition for at least two other consequential inno- 
vations which, in their way, heralded a position and effected a 
revolution as radical as Du Bellay’s: his réle in forming a literature 
of ideas in France, and his importance as the first modern European 
to show interest in Socrates. 

Montaigne seems to have inherited some of Plato’s distrust of 
imaginative literature. He speaks disdainfully of the Lancelots 
of the Lake, the Amadises, the Huons of Bordeaux, and conde- 
scendingly of Boccaccio, Rabelais, Marguerite de Navarre. Most 
of the one thousand or so volumes he had in his library—judging 
from those which have been identified—were either ethical or his- 
torical in content. We can see from this that Montaigne was inter- 
ested almost exclusively in what one would call today a literature 
of ideas. This was not equally true of his predecessors. The human- 
ists, Rabelais, Ronsard and his school, were more fascinated by 
words and images than by ideas. They descended on Greece and 
Rome, but returned from their pillage burdened down with surface 
ornaments. It was not until this lexicographical Renaissance was 
accomplished that the ideological one began. Disassociating himself 
from the main current of sixteenth century literature which was 
essentially poetic, Montaigne turned to the intellectual world of the 
ancients. He excavated the half-buried ruins of classical philosophy, 
rediscovered an interrupted tradition, and reconstructing it in the 
Essais, founded the literature of ideas in France. 

Montaigne’s revival of a literature of ideas is closely connected 
with his revival of Socrates.1 The Renaissance in general was more 


1“ Es gibt im europiiischen Schrifttum des 16, Jahrhunderts und davor 
nichts, was mit der Wiedergeburt des Sokrates in den Hssais zu vergleichen 


’ 


wire.’ 


Hugo Friedrich, Montaigne (Bern, 1949), p, 72. 
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Platonic than Socratic. Most of the poetry and prose of the period 
was colored in some fashion by Platonism, but Socrates remained 
almost completely unknown, appearing only as the subject of an 
occasional anecdote or as a grotesque figure in the frequently re- 
peated Silenus comparison.? Montaigne could speak enthusiastically 
of the poetic beauty of the Phaedrus, but he never came to appre- 
ciate fully the dialectical subtleties of the Platonic dialogues.* 
He is unique in his age for his depiction and understanding of 
Socrates, but his portrait of him, in the main, is not based on Plato. 
There is no indication *:. the Essais of a close familiarity on his 
part with the complex and deeply philosophical figure that Plato 
portrays. The Socrates of Montaigne is the highest example he 
knows of natural simplicity, of ironic ignorance, of an attitude 
characterized by a continual search for self-knowledge. This Socrates 
is primarily the Socrates of Xenophon. Platonism, which had found 
such favor in the vulgarized form it had assumed in the hands of 
Marguerite de Navarre and later writers of the century, is almost 
totally absent from the pages of the Essais where it is replaced by 
a kind of Xenophontean Socratism. 

Montaigne did not arrive at Socrates immediately. He first 
became acquainted with his ideas through Piutarch’s Moraha. It 
was not until the 1588 edition of the Essuis that he attempted to 
look beyond the Academy and Lyceum as presented in Plutarch’s 
compendium of classical philosophies, that he offers us a compre- 
hensive portrait of Socrates the man. To this purpose, he will 
re-read his Plato thoroughly, and will take off the shelf his copy 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. He had long had in his possession the 
Latin translation of Xenophon’s works, edited by Sebastien Castal- 
lion, and published in 1551.4 He had also a copy of La Boétie’s 
translation of the Oeconomicus, printed in 1571 under his personal 
supervision. He shows his admiration for him when he writes that 


*E.g., Erasmus, Encomium Morias, ed. Pierre de Nolhac (Paris, Garnier, 
1936), p. 53; Rabelais, prologue to Gargantua. 

*“ La licence du temps m’excusera elle de cette sacrilege audace, d’estimer 
aussi trainans les dialogismes de Platon mesmes et estouffans par trop sa 
matiere, et de pleindre le temps que met a ces longues interlocutions, vaines 
et preparatoires, un homme qui avoit tant de meilleures choses A dire? 
(p. 456; 1595. References to the text of the Hssais are from Albert 
Thibaudet’s one volume edition, Paris, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1950 

‘Montaigne refers to Xenophon’s editor as Castalio, and tells us that 
he died of starvation (p. 261; 1580). 
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if Amyot were to live, he would like him to render Xenophon into 
French.’ Because of this early and intimate contact, we should 
expect to find frequent reference to the Memorabilia in the 1580 
edition of the Hssais. This, however, is not the case. Though he 
had a complete edition of his works, and even though he must have 
discussed him from time to time with La Boétie, he apparently did 
not read the Memorabilia until he was particularly interested in 
completing his portrait of Socrates.° This is fortunate because it 
enables us to show how Xenophon’s collection of Avyou Soxparoi pro- 
vided him, after 1588, with supplementary and sometimes con- 
flicting information about Socratic self-knowledge and virtue, and 
because it permits us to identify the source of a famous passage in 
“ De l’institution des enfants.” 

According to Aristotle, Socrates discovered on the temple wall 
in Delphi the inscription ‘“ Know thyself.” The meaning of this 
statement is difficult to ascertain. In Plato’s Apology (21B-23B) 
it assumes the form of a quest after a man who is wiser than 
Socrates, while in the Phaedrus (229E-230A) it signifies that it 
would be ridiculous to bother ourselves about matters which are 
not really our concern as long as we are still ignorant about our- 
selves. In the Memorabilia (4. 2. 21-29) Xenophon interprets it 
to mean a clear understanding of the limitations imposed on one’s 
powers of reasoning and action. Montaigne paraphrases Xenophon 
in the closing lines of “ De la vanité” and seems to adopt his 
solution as to the meaning of the Delphic yra( ceavtdoy when he 


’ Miss Norton misinterprets Montaigne’s statement when she writes: 
“It was apparently not satisfactory to him, as he expressed a desire that 
Amyot should render Xenophon in French” (Studies in Montaigne, New 
York, 1904, pp. 219-20). Actually Montaigne’s remark (p. 400; 1580) 
implies no such dissatisfaction with Castallion’s Latin translation. What 
it means is that he should like to see Xenophon done into French, and 
that in his opinion the translator of Plutarch would be well qualified for 
the task. 

* According to Pierre Villey, Les Sources et UV'Evolution des Essais de 
Montaigne, I (Paris, 1933), 268. Villey was able to isolate only five 
borrowings from Xenophon in the 1580 edition of the Essais: four from 
the Cyropaedia, one from the Hiero, and none from the Oeconomicus. He 
came across the name of Socrates fourteen times in 1580; in 1588 there 


were twenty new mentions, and in 1595 fifty-nine (Sources et Evolution, 
II, p. 439). We see that it is especially in 1595 that Montaigne’s interest 
will be centered in Socrates. 
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writes: “ Sauf toy, 6 homme, disoit ce Dieu, chaque chose s’estudie 
la premiere et a, selon son besoin, des limites & ses travaux et 
desirs ” (p. 1123; 1588). He identifies himself much more closely 
here with Xenophon’s Socrates than with Plato’s in that knowledge 
per se does not interest him, only its use: to know oneself is to 
realize one’s limitations and to live within them.’ This interpre- 
tation of the oracular injunction finds its equivalent in another 
expression which Xenophon ascribes to Socrates (Mem. 1.3.3), 
and which Montaigne renders as “Selon qu’on peut” (p. 916; 
1588).° When Montaigne speaks of living “conformément 4 sa 
naturelle condition ” (p. 905; 1588), of “ une vie exquise, celle qui 
se maintient en ordre ” (p. 903 ; 1588), of self-restriction in thought 
and action, his words reflect the Xenophontean yra& ceavrov and 
“Selon qu’on peut.” For him as well as for Xenophon these two 
expressions are identical, the latter translating the former into 
more practical terms: to know oneself is to live an orderly and a 
virtuous life. 

Xenophon’s conviction (Mem. 1.2.19-23) that everything ex- 
cellent is the result of continuous and intelligent effort, applies 
also to his belief that unless we practice virtue constantly and in 
the proper manner, we are apt to lose it. Virtue for Montaigne, 
however, in its highest form, would seem to imply something which 
excludes constraint. He writes of Socrates in “ De la cruauté” 
“Au train de sa vertu, je n’y puis imaginer aucune difficulté et 
aucune contrainte ; je connoys sa raison si puissante et si maistresse 
chez luy qu’elle n’eust jamais donné moyen 4 un appetit vitieux 
seulement de naistre. A une vertu si eslevée que la sienne, je ne 
puis rien mettre en teste” (p. 466; 1580). A few lines later he 
alludes to Socrates’ supposed confession to Zopyrus that by nature 
he was inclined to vice: “ Socrates advoiiait & ceux qui recon- 
noissoient en sa physionomie quelque inclination au vice, que c’estoit 
& la verité sa propension naturelle mais qu’il avoit corrigée par 
discipline ” (p. 473; 1580). Without attempting to resolve the 
contradiction implicit in his distinction between a natural and a 


7In a manuscript addition to “Nos affections s’emportent au dela de 
nous’ Montaigne refers to the Platonic “ Know thyself” (p. 35; 1595). 
But even in this passage his Socrates is more the moralist of Xenophon 
than the metaphysical Socrates of Plato. 

* Montaigne even inscribed several books in his library with the Italian 
Mentré si puo. 
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disciplined perfection, Montaigne disassociates himself from Socra- 
tes: “Ce que j’ay de bien, je l’ay au rebours par le fort de ma 
naissance. Je ne le tiens ny de loy, ny de precepte, ou autre apren- 
tissage ”’ (p. 473; 1580). In 1580 he would seem to be quite 
confused about the natural quality of the goodness which he recog- 
nizes in Socrates. 

In 1588 he returns to the problem. He affirms in “ De la 
phisionomie ” that reason implanted in Socrates’ soul enabled him 
to straighten out his “ vicieux ply” (p. 1190; 1588), and points 
this out once again as being an essential difference between himself 
and Socrates: “Je n’ay pas corrigé, comme Socrates, par force de 
‘la raison mes complexions naturelles ” (p. 1189; 1588). But later, 
in a manuscript addition, he finds it difficult to admit that Socrates 
should have arrived at the perfection he assigns him only after 
countless efforts and he writes: “Jamais ame si excellente ne se 
(p. 1188; 1595). One can almost imagine with 


35 


fit elle mesme 
what relief he registered his disbelief in Socrates’ self-confession 
when he resolved the paradox with this explanation: “ En le disant 
je tiens qu’il se mocquoit suivant son usage” (p. 1188; 1595). 
Identifying himself more and more with Socrates, he transforms 
him in 1595 into the prototype of the natural goodness which he 
himself had always professed. Reacting to Xenophon’s interpre- 
tation in the Memorabilia, he conceives of Socratic virtue not as a 
product of mévor, but of conformity—without effort—to nature. He 
effects a conciliation between the conflicting demands of order and 
nature by stating that virtue attains its highest excellence when 
habit has so incorporated it with the soul that its exercises become 


9 


natural and effortless.° This view corresponds to his statement 
concerning Socratic virtue in “ De Vinstitution des enfants”: 
“Le reglement ec’est son util, non pas la force. Socrates, son 
premier mignon, quitte & escient sa force, pour glisser en la naiveté 
et aisance de son progrez” (p. 196; 1595). In like manner he 
considers education as movement, inherent in life, flowing con- 
stantly and without hindrance: “ Nostre lecon, se faisant comme 
par rencontre, sans obligation de temps et de lieu, et se meslant 
& toutes nos actions, se coulera sans se faire sentir” (p. 199; 1580). 
‘ 


In these passages, the verbs “ glisser ” and “couler ” are indicative 


®* Frederick Kellermann (‘“ The Essais and Socrates,’ Sym, X [1956], 
204-216) has shown most effectively that these apparent contradictions 
actually go to the very heart of the Hssais. 
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of a philosophical outlook, and would suggest that Montaigne’s 
ideal in both the moral and the pedagogical spheres revolves around 
a concept of natural fluidity. Already in 1580 he advocates a 
system in which the child would learn without toil. In 1595, having 
firmly rejected Xenophon’s idea of effort, he finally introduces 
Socrates into the essay as a perfect example of the virtue he has 
in mind. We see from this that Socrates does not help form 
Montaigne’s thought. He enriches and completes it rather by re- 
flecting Montaigne’s preconceived philosophy of natural living to 
which Socrates is now made to conform. 

In his chapter on education, Montaigne is directly indebted to 
the Memorabilia for a long addition (pp. 195-96; 1595) which he 
wrote on the margin of the Hxemplaire de Bordeaur. In his notes 
to the Hdition Municipale of the Essais Villey does not suggest any 
source for this passage, but it obviously follows the general lines 
of the apologue of Prodicus as recounted by Socrates in the 
Memorabilia.*° Hercules, on the point of leaving childhood for 
manhood, at that period when a youth shows plainly whether he 
will enter life on the path of virtue or of vice, went forth into a 
solitary place and sat down, perplexed as to which of these paths 
he should pursue. Suddenly, in' that lonely spot, two women of 
lofty stature advanced towards him. One was fair to look upon, 
gifted by nature with elegance of form, modesty of looks, sobriety 
of figure, and she was clad in a white robe. The other, fed to 
plumpness and softness, was made up both in her complexion, so 
as to seem whiter and rosier than she really was, and in her figure, 
so as to seem taller than she naturally was. She stared with wide- 
open eyes, and wore a robe through which her beauty readily 
showed itself. One was Virtue and the other was Vice. 

Now if we compare Montaigne’s rendition of this myth, we find 
that his child would be faced with the same decision as was Hercules, 
and that two figures similar to those imagined by Prodicus will 
be presented him to choose from: “ Et quand il commencera de 
se sentir, luy presentant Bradamant ou Angelique pour maistresse 


1° Prodicus, we are told, wrote a work entitled dpa: which apparently 
made use of some of the ideas on the toiling farmer expressed by Hesiod 
in his Works and Days. Referring to the ancient fable of Hercules on the 
crossroads, Prodicus turns his apologue into an encomium of hard work 
and incessant toil. See Xenophon, Memorabilia, 2.1.20-34 (the translation 
is my own). 
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& jouir, et d’une beauté naive, active, genereuse, non hommasse 
mais virile, au prix d’une beauté molle, affettée, delicate, artificielle ; 
Pune travestie en garcon, coiffée d’un morrion luysant, l’autre vestue 
en garce, coiffée d’un attifet emperlé ” (pp. 195-96; 1595), he will 
be expected to decide as Hercules.*' Though the ideas and their 
subsequent development in the two passages are identical, with 
the introduction of the figures of Bradamant and Angelique, the 
purely symbolic figures of Prodicus acquire, consistent with the 
normal tendency of Montaigne’s imagination, a more concrete 
existence. 

The hymn to virtue which ushers in Angelique and Bradamant 
in Montaigne also has its antecedent in Xenophon. Socrates, wishing 
to demonstrate to Aristippus of Cyrene the irreconcilability of 
voluptuousness and virtue cites the following lines from Hesiod’s 
Works and Days: 


Look, badness is easy to have, you can take it 
by handfuls 
without effort. The road that way is smooth 
and starts here beside you. 
But between us and virtue the immortals have put 
what will make us 
sweat. The road to virtue is long 
and goes steep up hill, 
hard climbing at first, but the last of it, 
when you get to the summit 
(if you get there) is easy going after the hard part.’ 


In the “ Institution des enfants,” Montaigne takes the counter- 
part of this description, and objects to “ l’eschole ” which considers 
Virtue such a forbidding thing, “ plantée 4 la teste d’un mont 
coupé, rabotteux et inaccessible ” (p. 195; 1595),’* and which can 


11The parallel could be continued by comparing Virtue’s speech in 
Xenophon with Montaigne’s remarks immediately following concerning the 
need for moderation in eating, drinking, and in pleasures of every kind. 

12 Hesiod, trans. Richmond Lattimore (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1959), p. 53. 

18Tt is interesting to note that Seneca writes in his De ira (II. iii. 320) : 
“Nec ut quibusdam visum est arduum in virtutes et asperum iter est, 
plano adeuntur, non vanae vobis autor rei venio. Facilis est ad beatam 
vitam via.” This passage and Ronsard’s “De la Philosophie” (Hymnes, 
livre II, hymne 1) are cited by Villey in his notes to the Bordeaux edition 
of the Essais. It should be remarked, however, that Seneca’s interpretation 
disagrees completely with Ronsard’s, for whom access to the summit where 
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be reached only with great effort. Since the theme of the mountain 
of virtue was already a literary commonplace by the time it reached 
the Lssais, popular both in the middle ages and in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, Montaigne would not necessarily have been 
influenced directly by the Memorabilia. There is a good possibility, 
however, that he was. Since the theme is used by several other 
writers of the century, by Jean Lemaire de Belges, Marguerite de 
Navarre, Rabelais, and Ronsard, following a process of elimination, 
it can perhaps be shown that Xenophon is indeed Montaigne’s most 
likely source for his hymn to virtue in the Essais.™ 

It is improbable that Montaigne was familiar with the poetry 
of Marguerite de Navarre which existed only in manuscript form 
until the end of the nineteenth century. Nor would Rabelais’ 
parody of the theme have attracted his attention for long. Ronsard’s 
hymn “ De la philosophie ” is a definite possibility, as Pierre Villey 
has pointed out in his notes to the Edition Municipale; but for 
reasons which I have advanced elsewhere,’® I am not convinced 
that this is his actual source. Now if we compare the poets Hesiod, 
Lemaire de Belges, Marguerite de Navarre, Ronsard, we see that all 
four picture virtue as remote, approachable only along a narrow, 
steep and rocky path. Montaigne alone will oppose this view, both 
in his hymn to virtue and his paraphrase of the apologue of Prodicus 
which follows, in favor of a Socratic virtue which is a pleasant, 
virile figure, so far from being difficult that children can master 
it as well as men.'® It would seem, therefore, that Xenophon is 
the most likely source of all, especially since Montaigne did not 
read the Memorabilia until 1588, that is to say shortly before he 


Virtue and Philosophy dwell is difficult, whereas it is in accord with 
Montaigne’s. 

14 Jean Lemaire de Belges, La Concorde des deux languages, ed. Jean 
Frappier (Droz, 1947), esp. pp. 37-40; Marguerite de Navarre, Derniéres 
Poésies, ed. Abel Lefranc (Paris, 1896), pp. 314-320; Rabelais, Oeuvres, 
IV.57; Ronsard, Les Hymnes, ed. Paul Laumonier, p. 97. See also Henri 
Franchet, Le Poéte et son oeuvre d’aprés Ronsard (Paris, 1923), pp. 54-60; 
95-113. Frappier and Franchet overlooked Marguerite de Navarre’s “ Avez 
poinct veu la peronelle? ” based on this same theme. 

15 See my Style de Montaigne (Paris, 1958), p, 218. 

16 According to sixteenth century Platonism one was to arrive at virtue 
by surpassing oneself, whereas Xenophon’s Socrates preached that virtue 
was possible only through constant training. Montaigne’s position here 
owes little to either. 
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composed this passage for the “Institution des enfants,” and 
especially since it shows him reacting once again to Xenophon’s 
conception of Socratic virtue. 

Though this in itself is not positive proof, the circumstantial 
evidence pointing to the Memorabilia is great enough to be con- 
clusive. In the manuscript additions to the “ Institution des en- 
fants,” contemporary probably with the passage in question, the 
name of Socrates is everywhere conspicuous. Moreover, in one of 
these additions, the Republic, in which Plato refers (Bk. I) to 
Hesiod’s hymn to virtue, is mentioned. Finally, the life of Aris- 
tippus as related by Diogenes Laertius (from which, also after 
1588, Montaigne quotes several times in this essay) alludes in its 
opening lines to the manner in which Xenophon has Socrates blame 
the Cyrenaic for his life of pleasure. Acquainting himself with 
Socrates, already familiar with the existence of Hesiod’s hymn to 
virtue, in reading the Memorabilia, meeting the passage itself, 
seeing the apologue of Prodicus, might not Montaigne have been 
inspired to imitate both the hymn and the apologue, to sing his 
hymn not only to virtue, but more especially to the virtue of 
Socrates whom he calls its “ premier mignon”? Might not the 
passage treating of his attempt to rival his borrowings in creation 
(p. 179; 1595) have a logical and direct connection with the 
passage on virtue in which he does just that? In any event, Mon- 
taigne’s remarks here concerning Socrates and virtue agree with 
the views that he expressed on the subject in “ De la phisionomie.” 

After writing this passage Montaigne might have remarked as 
did Socrates in the Memorabilia (oratory being so completely 
foreign to both of them) that he has given us in outline the story 
of Prodicus dealing with the training of Hercules by Virtue, and 
that Prodicus clothed his thoughts in even finer phrases than he 
has just done. Although he does not say so explicitly, by comparing 
this with other passages in the Hssais, we can see that he has indeed 
covered his thoughts with a stylistic cloak. When Montaigne states 
that he is the subject of his book, he does not mean only the his- 
torical Montaigne. He means also the literary Montaigne, the Mon- 
taigne who portrays himself, but who has an idea of himself and 
of his book, both a factual and an ideal Montaigne—in a word, 


the complete Montaigne. Though he might be opposed to narrative 
fiction, as Plato in the Republic, he does not mind interpreting 
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facts to suit his ideals, nor is he opposed to the use of instructive 
fiction, of myths. 

Because of the idealization which he practises in the LFssats 
Montaigne is not only the reviver of a Socratic philosophy, but 
also its continuator. Though he was unaware of the historical 
Socrates, in his portrait of him—in which is felt the clash of 
various conflicting accounts—he assumes an independent and sub- 
jective position. He is not interested in mimicking Socrates any 
more than Plato or Xenophon were; but like them he attempts to 
understand him, and does not hesitate to present him as a spokes- 
man for his own personal philosophical outlook. From the Memora- 
bilva he derived the idea that Socrates was primarily the philosopher 
of “ Know thyself” and “ According as one is able.” The Essais 
exemplify this idea, show Montaigne discovering by constant experi- 
mentation his powers and limitations, shaping his life according 
to its contours. If he still admits in 1588 that a measure of self- 
correction was necessary in order for Socrates to arrive at his 
pinnacle of perfection, it is perhaps because he had not yet seen 
in him a model for his own ideas. In the final edition of the Essais, 
however, he reacts to Xenophon’s humanization of him in the 
Memorabilia, and transforms him into the dxpy of self-knowledge 
and virtue. Whereas at first Socrates was little more than anothe1 
example to whom Montaigne referred from time to time, he eventu- 
ally becomes a kind of transfigured Montaigne, reflecting and 
representing on a higher and more stylized level Montaigne’s own 
philosophy of introspection and natural goodness. 
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A NEGLECTED PLAY BY CHAPMAN 
By ELiAs SCHWARTZ 


For the long and undeserved neglect of Chapman’s Caesar and 
Pompey, Swinburne appears to be chiefly responsible. The play has 
never recovered from his censure. He thought the play “ more 
unequal and irregular... than any of Chapman’s tragedies except 
Bussy D’Ambots,” and went on to assert that “the genius of the 
author comes in and goes out with Cato.” +! Since Cato dominates 
only two scenes, this amounts to a rather thorough damnation. 
Later critics, if they refer to the play at all, usually echo Swin- 
burne’s judgment.” 

All of the adverse criticism of the play comes down essentially 
to two serious charges: 1) that the play is disunified, and 2) that 
Pompey is inconsistently characterized. Now, as I hope to demon- 
strate, neither of these strictures is justifiable; each stems from a 
serious misunderstanding of the play’s structure. There is, first of 
all, the assumption, shared by most of the play’s critics, that Cato 
is the protagonist of the tragedy. But it is Pompey, rather than 
Cato, who approximates the role of tragic protagonist; and even 
Pompey does not hold our attention exclusively, as the ordinary 
protagonist does. Attention shifts during the action from one to 
another of the three chief characters, so that we focus primarily 
on the underlying action, where the real unity of the play resides. 

The other erroneous assumption is that Pompey is a static char- 
acter, that he is meant to be the same from first to last. But 
Pompey gradually develops in the play, and it is precisely because 
they have failed to perceive this development that critics have 
charged him with inconsistency. Any fictive character who develops 
will be, in a sense, “ inconsistent” with his earlier self; but so 


1The Works of George Chapman: Poems and Minor Translations (Lon- 
don, 1875), p. xlviii. 

2See A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 
1899), II, 427; F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama 1558-1642 (Boston, 
1908), II, 22; T. M. Parrott, The Plays and Poems of George Chapman 
(London, 1910), p. 658; and J. W. Wieler, George Chapman—the Effect 
of Stoicism upon His Tragedies (New York, 1949), pp. 136, 140-141, 
158-159. 
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long as the later self grows out of the earlier one, such change is 
only a kind—a better kind—of consistency. 

I wish to defend the play, then, against these charges, and also 
to suggest in the analysis that follows that it is a play of consider- 
able power. A preliminary sketch of the play’s action will, perhaps, 
be helpful at this point. Two movements are developed contra- 
puntally throughout the play. Caesar drives toward self-develop- 
ment—outwardly, the conquest of Rome. Cato strives to maintain 
the right, to make justice prevail—outwardly he tries to counter 
the political encroachments of Caesar. Pompey stands somewhere 
between them. He embodies elements of both Caesar and Cato and 
mirrors their conflict in his internal, spiritual struggles. The 
struggle between Caesar and Cato goes on, in spiritual as well as 
physical terms, throughout the play, and is resolved at the end, 
when Pompey’s inner conflict is also resolved.* 

The play begins with Cato’s description of the crisis in Rome, 
beseiged by the rival armies of Caesar and Pompey. Pompey’s 
army has been brought up 


By Rome’s consent for fear of tyrannous Caesar; 
Which Caesar, fearing to be done in favour 

Of Pompey and his passage to the empire, 

Hath brought on his for intervention. (I.i. 10-13)¢ 


Cato sees Caesar as the man to be feared: he knows the extent of 
Caesar’s ambition and his unscrupulosity (I. i. 14-17, 24-32). Cato’s 
authority is established a little later when we get our first indication 
of his nobility. Statilius tries to dissuade him from risking his 
life in going to the Senate. Cato replies: 


Away, Statilius; how long shall thy love 

Exceed thy knowledge of me and the gods 

Whose rights thou wrong’st for my right? Have not I 
Their powers to guard me in a cause of theirs? 
Their justice and integrity included 

In what I stand for? (I. i. 62-67) 


*See F. Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949), pp. 18 ff. 
In his study of Hamlet in this work, Fergusson sees the underlying unity 
of the play as residing in a complex of analogical relationships, all sub- 
ordinate to a supreme analogue (pp. 98-142). The notion of analogical 
action may profitably be applied to Caesar and Pompey. 

* Parrott’s text is used throughout. 
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The conflict we are about to witness will be the eternal one between 
Thrasymachus and Socrates, the conflict between expedience and 
justice or, in Chapman’s favorite formulation, between greatness 
and goodness ; and “ greatness ” will be given its due in the play— 
in the subtle and brilliant characterization of Caesar—and this is 
one reason for the play’s remarkable dramatic force. 

The second scene of Act I opens in the Forum with Caesar 
directing Metellus to move that Pompey’s army be allowed to enter 
Rome, 

Which if you gain for him, for me all justice 
Will join with my request of ent’ring mine. (I. ii. 2-3) 


Cato, aware of Caesar’s real intentions, objects ; he has already given 
the reasons why Pompey’s army must be kept out of Rome, 


Whose entry, I think, he himself affects not, 

Since, I as well think, he affects not th’ Empire, 

And both these thoughts hold; since he loves his country, 
In my great hopes of him, too well to seek 

His sole rule of her. (I. ii. 1383-137) 


At this point Pompey rises to speak for the first time. He disclaims 
any interest in the entry of his army or any imperial ambitions. 
Then his jealousy of Caesar comes to the surface, as he attributes 
all Caesar’s triumphs to Fortune and disclaims her aid for his own: 

Nor can blind Fortune vaunt her partial hand 

In any part of all my services 

Though some have said she was the page of Caesar, 

Both sailing, marching, fighting, and preparing 

His fights in very order of his battles 


And where all fortune is renoune’d, no reason 
Will think one man transferr’d with affectation 
Of all Rome’s empire, for he must have fortune, 
That goes beyond a man. (I. ii. 165-169, 179-182) 


Pompey is implying, of course, that Caesar does affect Rome’s 
empire. 

Metellus again moves that Pompey’s army be entered, and Caesar 
plays his hand, demanding that his army too be admitted. The 
Senate, however, rules against him, enjoining him to disarm his 


forces while Pompey retains his. Metellus attempts to read the 
law he has drawn up, but he is prevented by Cato. Whereupon 
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Caesar draws his sword and calls for the imprisonment of Cato. 
When order is restored, Pompey engages Caesar in bitter debate 
and reveals his admiration of Cato—the seed of his later growth: 


How insolent a part was this in you, 
To offer the imprisonment of Cato, 
When there is right in him... 
. to send us both to prison, 
If of our own ambitions we should offer 
Th’ entry of our armies? For who knows 
That, of us both, the best friend to his country 
And freest from his own particular ends 
(Being in his power), would not assume the Empire, 
And having it, could rule the State so well 


As now ’tis govern’d for the common good? (I. ii. 216-226) 


In contrast to Pompey’s self-doubt (and self-knowledge ?), Caesar’s 
confidence in his own destiny stands out sharply: 


Accuse yourself, sir (if your conscience urge it), 
Or of ambition, or corruption, 

Or insufficiency to rule the Empire, 

And sound not me with your lead. (I. ii. 227-230) 


mee hee 


The verbal battle mounts in fury, and, when the scene ends, the 
civil war has virtually begun. 

Caesar emerges clearly in the scene as a calculating, unscrupulous 
politician, out to control the Empire. Pompey appears weaker and 
more sympathetic. He is neither pre-eminently good nor wholly 
bad. His better tendencies are suggested by his admiration of 
Cato—whom Caesar despises—and the beginnings of self-knowledge. 
His worst failing is his extreme vanity, which is revealed in his 
envy of Caesar. As he undertakes to defend Rome, Pompey is 
more concerned with destroying his rival than with the good of the 
Republic. Cato, completely devoted to Rome, stands at the opposite 
extreme from Caesar. Like Caesar, he is sure of his own position ; 
unlike Pompey, he is indifferent to praise and blame. The scene 
thus presents the three chief figures, each possessed of different 
degrees of virtue, each with differing purposes within the existing 
crisis. In addition, from his position above the strife of passion 
and self-interest, Cato serves as foil to both Caesar and Pompey 
and as choric commentator on, and authentic judge of, the action. 

Of these three, only Pompey has the character required of the 
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tragic hero—and this becomes clearer in the course of the play. 
It is Pompey who, through the suffering of defeat, achieves a new 
perception of himself and his relation to the world. Neither Caesar 
nor Cato undergoes suffering as Pompey does. Caesar is victorious. 
Cato is too philosophical, has too much faith in the gods to suffer 
much. To put it in the most simple terms, Cato is too good, Caesar 
not good enough, to be a tragic hero. 

The first scene of Act II, which has been virtually ignored by 
critics, is one of the most original and effective scenes in the play. 
Like many of the comic scenes in Shakespeare’s tragedies, it makes 
a virtue of necessity by utilizing a comic mode to present an addi- 
tional perspective of the main action. The point of view provided 
by this scene is not merely different; it is actually inverted—so 
that we see the action ironically for the duration of the scene, see 
it, as it were, upside down. This inversion is particularly appro- 
priate and effective, following as it does the outbreak of civil war, 
for it at once dramatizes the chaos into which Rome has fallen and 
suggests the causes of political disorder. To convey a fair idea of 
the scene’s quality, I will have to discuss it at length. 

The scene begins with Fronto, “all ragged, in an overgrown 
red beard, black head, with a halter in his hand, looking about” 
for a place to hang himself. The times are such that even villains 
cannot thrive: 


No more can [I lurk in my lazy corners 
Nor shifting courses, and with honest means 
To rack my miserable life out more— 


Despair, come seize me! I had able means 

And spent all in the swinge of lewd affections, 
Plung’d in all riot and the rage of blood, 

In full assurance that being knave enough, 
Barbarous enough, base, ignorant enough, 

I needs must have enough, while this world lasted; 
Bees catat [since] only show is all 

That this world cares for, I’ll step out of all 

The cares ’tis steep’d in. (II. i. 2-4, 11-16, 22-24) 


This is not Swiftian, but it is effective, irony—at once satirical and 
funny. In the course of the scene, moreover, Fronto emerges as 
something more than a conventional clown. His despair of the 
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degenerate world and his attempt at suicide provide a thematic 
variation on Cato’s suicide at the end of the play. 

Fronto is prevented from hanging himself by a greater villain 
than he. Ophioneus, a high-ranking devil reminiscent of Mephis- 
tophilis, appears out of flames and berates Fronto: “ Hold, rascal, 
hang thyself in these days? The only time that ever was for a 
rascal to live in!” (25-26). To Fronto’s query, “ How chance I 
cannot live then?” Ophioneus replies, “ Either th’art not rascal 
nor villain enough; or else thou dost not pretend honesty and 
piety enough to disguise it ” (28-30). Fronto asks why Ophioneus 
lives and is answered thus: “ The world’s out of frame, a thousand 
rulers wresting it this way and that, with as many religions; when, 
as heaven’s upper sphere is moved only by one, so should the sphere 
of earth be, and I’ll have it so” (38-41). Is Ophioneus a man? 


Man! No, spawn of a clot! None of that cursed crew, damned in the 
mass itself, plagued in his birth, confined to creep below, and wrestle with 
the elements, teach himself tortures, kill himself; no such galley-slave, but 
at war with heaven, spurning the power of the gods, commanding the 
elements. (45-50) 


Ophioneus thus appears as a comic Mephistophilis, and as a fully- 
realized dramatic character he compares favorably with the latter. 
Despite the comic mood of the scene, he becomes for us the personifi- 
cation of the evil forces that dominate the play’s imaginative world, 
and which, in a sense, are victorious at the end. His contemptuous 
reference to man at once reinforces the pervasive pessimism of the 
tragedy and points to the partial vindication of man achieved by 
Cato’s heroism. Here Ophioneus refers to suicide as the act of a 
galley-slave ; Cato’s suicide is the heroic act of a truly free man. 
Ophioneus prides himself on “spurning the power of the gods”; 
Cato acts in full awareness of man’s dependence on the gods, always 
in the knowledge that man’s goodness “ Proceeds from them, and 
is a beam of theirs.” 

When the jocular devil tells Fronto that he may serve him as a 
priest, Fronto protests that he has never been a clerk. But 
Ophioneus allays his doubts: 


No clerk! what then? 
rhe greatest clerks are not the wisest men. 
Nor skills it for degrees in a knave or a fool’s preferment; thou shalt 
rise by fortune: let desert rise leisurely enough, and by degrees; fortune 
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prefers headlong, and comes like riches to a man; huge riches being got 
with little pains, and little with huge pains. (105-111) 


In this comic by-play we have an allusion to Caesar, who throughout 
the play is depicted as the darling of fortune, rising not 
degrees” but “headlong.” So also, a little later, when Fronto 


“ by 
inquires whether he is to care for hell, Ophioneus replies in words 
that seem clearly to refer to Caesar’s career: 


For hell? Soft, sir; hop’st thou to purchase hell with only dicing or 
whoring away thy living, murthering thy brother, and so forth? No, there 
remain works of a higher hand and deeper brain to obtain hell, Think’st 
thou earth’s great potentates have gotten their places there with any 
single act of murther, poisoning, adultery, and the rest? No; ‘tis a 
purchase for all manner of villainy, especially that may be privileged by 
authority, coloured with holiness, and enjoyed with pleasure. (122-130) 


Caesar, as we shall see, though fully aware of his true motives, is 
constantly taking care to dignify his actions by protesting altruistic 


ones. His march to power is “coloured with holiness,” much as 
Byron’s is; but, unlike Byron, Caesar knows what he is doing; his 
egotism does not distort his perception of reality, 

This should be sufficient to indicate the propriety of this neglected 
scene. Far from being a negligible piece of low comedy, it is a 
fine bit of satire which, viewing the action from an inverted stand- 
point, carries forward the action and is well integrated with it. 
Neither in mood nor in content is the scene incongruous with the 
rest of the play, and, what is more, it is truly comic. 

In the second scene of Act II, a Nuntius relates the events that 
precede and prepare for the action of Scene 3. In narrative effec- 
tiveness and clarity, it compares favorably with the “ Chorus” of 
Henry V, and it serves a similar purpose. The Nuntius tells of 
the fear and confusion in Rome (impressively described by Plu- 
tarch), of the first battle between the rival armies. Comparing 
Pompey to an enraged lion, the Nuntius conveys something of the 
epic proportions of the ensuing action. Having described Pompey’s 
initial victory at Dyrrhachium, he concludes: 


Whose instant issue on their both sides, see, 

And after set out such a tragedy 

As all the princes of the earth may come 

To take their patterns by the spirits of Rome. (II. ii. 40-43) 
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The series of scenes that constitute the “ middle ” of the tragedy 
(II. iii, iv, v; III. i, ii; LV. i, ii, ili, iv) depict with considerable skill 
the retreat of Caesar’s forces from Dyrrhachium, the events pre- 
ceding the battle of Pharsalia, and Pompey’s decisive defeat at 
Pharsalia. Shifting rapidly between the opposing camps, these 
scenes are remarkable in their evocation of impending and actual 
battle. They convey something of the tremendous importance of 
the events represented, advance the main action, and further char- 
acterize Caesar and Pompey. Pompey, undergoing his period of 
suffering, emerges clearly as the protagonist of the tragedy. Through- 
out these scenes the predominance of Fortune in human affairs is 
stressed, so that events which are to shape the course of history 
seem to hang upon the slenderest threads of chance, so that worldly 
glory appears as dust in the aspect of eternity, and virtue assumes 
the status of the only real good of man. 

In Act II, Scene iii, we find Caesar calm and confident in spite 
of defeat. He exculpates Fortune, frankly admitting his fault in 
giving battle “so near the sea, Where well I knew the eminence 
of his strength.” Caesar’s readiness to admit his fault contrasts 
sharply with Pompey’s reluctance a little later. Caesar’s offer of 
peace is, in spite of his patriotic protestations, merely a temporary 
means of repairing his desperate situation. The offer achieves for 
Caesar (as Antony, who knows Caesar well, makes clear in II. iii. 
73-81) the reputation for altruism he continually seeks, and serves 
at the same time to save the day for him. Caesar disavows (II. 
ili. 82-83) the motives Antony imputes to him, but he betrays in 
his very next words (83-89) the event he really anticipates. Caesar 
will not wait for an answer before going to Brundusium. 

We shift in Scene iv to Pompey’s camp, where Pompey, flushed 
with victory, glories in his conquest, boasts of “ Two thousand 
soldiers slain.” But Cato counsels him: “ O boast not that; Their 
loss is yours, my lord” (II. iv. 5-6). Throughout the scene, Pompey 
appears as spiritual catechumen to Cato. Gabinius and Demetrius 
berate Pompey for failing to follow up his initial success. Pompey 
defends himself, sensitive to any imputation of fault: it is better, 
he says, to put off a decisive battle until Caesar’s forces have been 
weakened by lack of food and continual marching, Cato again 
reveals his tutelage of Pompey: 

I so advised, and yet repent it not, 
But much rejoice in so much saved blood 
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As had been pour’d out in the stroke of battle, 
Whose fury thus prevented, comprehends 
Your country’s good and Empire’s. (II. iv. 35-39) 


Cato further advises Pompey to accept an offer of peace if, as he 
expects, Caesar makes one (50-54), then tells Pompey that he 
must leave for Utica.® The words in which Pompey bids farewell 
to Cato leave no doubt as to the relationship between the two: 


Your pass, my truest friend and worthy father, 
May all good powers make safe, and always answer 
Your infinite merits with their like protection. (II. iv. 71-73) 


The remainder of the scene is rather tedious, except for Pompey’s 
invocation of Fortune (129-144), whose betrayal of Pompey is 
presaged by the sudden onset of stormy weather with which the 
scene closes. 

The fifth scene of Act II is shorter and more effective. Disguised 
and alone, Caesar stands on the banks of the Anius, seeking passage 
to Brundusium in order to bring over his army there. His long 
monologue splendidly evokes the violence of the stormy night, which 
seems to symbolize the tremendous forces which have been unleashed 
by this mere man, against which he stands fearless, as an equal: 

The wrathful tempest of the angry night, 

Where hell flies muffled up in clouds of pitch, 
Mingled with sulpher, and those dreadful bolts 
The Cyclops ram in Jove’s artillery, 

Hath rous’d the Furies, arm’d in all their horrors, 
Up to the envious seas, in spite of Caesar. 

O night, O jealous night of all the noblest 
Beauties and glories, where the gods have stroke 
Their four digestions from thy ghastly chaos, 
Blush thus to drown them all in this hour, sign’d 
By the necessity of fate for Caesar. (II. v. 1-11) 


In the speech that follows, Caesar reveals the real root of his 
ambition, the drive toward self-development : 
I, that have ransack’d all the world for worth 


To form in man the image of the gods, 
Must like them have the power to check the worst 


®In Plutarch (Cato, 66) Cato does not leave for Utica before the battle. 
As A. Kern notes (George Chapman’s Tragédie ‘Caesar and Pompey’ und 
thre Quellen, Halle, 1901, p. 21), Chapman alters Pompey’s attitude toward 
Cato. In Plutarch he is suspicious of Cato. 
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Of all things under their celestial empire, 

Stoop it, and burst it, or break through it all 

With use and safety; till the crown be set 

On all my actions, that the hand of Nature, 

In all her worst works aiming at an end, 

May in a master-piece of hers be serv’d 

With tops and state fit for his virtuous crown. (12-21) 


The intense egotism and aspiration expressed here resemble Byron’s. 
Caesar’s drive toward self-exaltation is, however, intelligently con- 
trolled and implemented. Caesar is Chapman’s final development 
of the Byron type. 

In the first scene of ‘Act III, we find Pompey and his followers 
resolved to give battle at Pharsalia. Though outwardly confident, 
Pompey makes certain that he will be exculpated should the battle 
go against him. 

As I no praise will look for, but the good 

Freely bestow on all (if good succeed) 

So if adverse fate fall, I wish no blame, 

But th’ill befall’n me made my fortune’s shame, 
Not mine, nor my fault. (III. i. 23-27) 


Now Parrott sees Pompey in this scene as standing in sharp con- 
trast to his depiction in 1V.i. In this scene (III. i), Parrott says, 
“the calm, self-controlled Stoic, decides quietly and cheerfully to 
hazard the decisive battle with Caesar.” In the later scene (IV. i), 
Pompey is “driven against his will by the taunts of his followers 
to risk a contest, of whose successful issue he has little hope, in 
order to free himself of the charge of cowardice.” ® In both scenes, 
however, Pompey is essentially the same. In II].i he is no “ calm, 
self-controlled Stoic”; he is as much concerned with praise and 
blame as he is in the later scene. It is worth noting, moreover, that 
the passage just quoted, in which Pompey attempts to excuse him- 
self in advance, is entirely Chapman’s invention, and indicates 
Chapman’s care in making Pompey consistent. 

The remainder of III.i makes even more emphatic Pompey’s 
pride and vanity. When Vibius returns with Caesar’s peace offer, 
Pompey’s joy in the return of his soldier is dissipated by his 
jealousy of Caesar. Vibius tells him that Caesar set him free out 
of respect for Pompey, but Pompey attributes other motives to 
Caesar (III. i. 70-75). Brutus is suspicious too: 


* Tragedies, p. 671. Kern (p. 28) makes the same charge. 
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This straight of his perhaps may need a sleight 
Of some hid stratagem to bring him off. (97-98) 


And Pompey agrees with Brutus, not fearing a trap so much as 
the diminution of his own prestige: 

Devices of a new forge to entrap me! 

I rest in Caesar’s shades, walk his strow’d paths, 

Sleep in his quiet waves? I'll sooner trust 

Hibernian bogs and quicksands, and Hell mouth 

Take for my sanctuary. (99-103) 


He rationalizes his departure from Cato’s advice (106-113). When 
his followers approve, however, he expresses regret, dimly aware 
perhaps of his real motives: 


I grieve ye do. 
Because I rather wish to err with Cato 
Than with the truth go of the world besides. (115-117) 


Cato’s truth is not the truth “ of the world’; and Pompey’s regret 
at once suggests his susceptibility to such truth and prepares for 
his “ conversion.” 

The scene (III. ii) shifts again to Caesar’s camp, where, hearing 
that the omens are favorable and that Pompey’s camp is in con- 
fusion, Caesar decides to give battle, placing the blame for war 
on Pompey (III. ii. 91-97). The scene closes with Caesar calling 
on the gods to 


Perform your good presages in events 

Of fit crown for our discipline and deeds 
Wrought up by conquest, that my use of it 
May wipe the hateful and unworthy stain 
ze it 


¢ 
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Of tyrant from my temples, and exchan 
For fautor of my country. (111-116) 


Caesar wants to have his cake and eat it too. The reputation for 
patriotic service is as important to him as power. 

In IV.i inexplicable panic has seized Pompey’s troops. All 
omens and his own best judgment agree in the advisability of 
putting off the battle (1V.i.1-15), and Brutus so advises him 
(40-44). But Pompey’s vanity impels him to the decision that 


spells his doom: 


I cannot, sir, abide men’s open mouths, 


Nor be ill spoken of; nor have my counsels 
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And circumspections turn’d on me for fears 
With mocks and scandals. (45-48) 


Vibius, too, cautions Pompey (55-56), but only succeeds in in- 
furiating him. 

In the third scene of Act IV, Pompey reaches a climax of 
suffering and the first vestiges of change appear in him. As the 
scene opens, Pompey realizes the error into which his vanity has 
led him (IV. iii. 1-7), but he is still unable to accept the blame for 
his misfortune. He knew, he says, that the battle should not have 
been joined that day, but 

They spotted me with fear, with love of glory 

To keep in my command so many kings, 

So great an army. (24-26) 
In contrast to Cato’s faith in the wisdom of the gods, Pompey 
finds the gods at fault (40-44). Though he is still incapable of 
accepting blame, still envious of Caesar (45-54), he is moving 
toward Stoic indifference: 

Whatever my untouch’d command of millions 

Through all my eight and fifty years hath won, 

This one day, in the world’s esteem, hath lost. 

So vile is praise and dispraise by event; 

For I am still myself in every worth 

The world could grace me with. (56-61) 
One is tempted to read some irony into the characterization of 
Pompey in this scene. He is clearly far from an authentic Stoic 
attitude: even in asserting the vileness of praise and blame, h 
manages to exculpate himself. Chapman seems to be thus indicating 
that Pompey is as yet only notionally and verbally a Stoic. But 
this is a necessary condition for further development. In the very 
sententiousness of his utterance, we perceive both the seeds of 
further development and the distance he has yet to travel: 

‘No man should more allow his own loss woes, 

(Being past his fault) than any stranger does.’ 

And for the world’s false loves and airy honours, 

What soul that ever lov’d them most in life 

(Once sever’d from this breathing sepulchre) 

Again came and appear’d in any kind 

Their kind admirer still, or did the state 

Of any best man here associate? 
And every true soul should be here so sever’d 
From love of such men as here drown their souls 
As all the world does, Cato sole excepted. (IV. iii. 73-84) 
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The censure of Chapman’s characterization of Pompey (in the 
light of its skill and subtlety here and elsewhere) appears to be 
unwarranted. 

With the fourth scene of Act IV, the “ middle” of the action, 
the period of suffering, comes to its close. Observing the slaughter, 
learning of the Consuls’ suicide, Caesar appears to be really affected : 


Oh, we have slain, not conquer’d! Roman blood 

Perverts th’event, and desperate blood let out 

With their own swords. Did ever men before 

Envy their own lives since another liv’d 

Whom they would wilfully conceive their foe, 

And forge a tyrant merely in their fears 

To justify their slaughters? Consuls? Furies! (IV. iv. 1-7) 


The Consuls’ suicide has taken the edge off his triumph; their 
suicide not only imputes to him the title of tyrant, but puts them 
beyond his control. It prepares, furthermore, for the suicide of 
Cato, which will even more cogently plage Caesar’s triumph in the 
aspect of defeat. 

As always, Caesar carefully tries to throw an altruistic light on 
his actions: “Themselves enfore’d it, much against the most / I 
could enforce on Pompey for our peace ” (12-13). He is comforted 
when Brutus is found alive, for once such men are in his power, 
he can afford to display that magnanimity which is essential to 
the self-perfection he seeks. Thus, when Brutus points out that 
he merits a much sterner welcome, Caesar is the soul of mag- 
nanimity : 

You fought with me, sir, for I know your arms 


Were taken for your country, not for Pompey. 


Shall see in Caesar’s justice, and whatever 

Might make me worthy both their lives and loves, 
That I have lost the one without my merit, 

And they the other with no Roman spirit. 

Are you impair’d to live and joy my love? 

Only requite me, Brutus; love but Caesar, 

And be in all the powers of Caesar, Caesar. 

In which free wish I join your father Cato; 

For whom I’ll haste to Utica, and pray 

His love may strengthen my success to-day. 


(IV. iv. 26-27, 37-47) 
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The next scene shifts, as it should, to Cato’s house in Utica,’ 
and initiates the “end” of the action, that part during which each 
of the chief figures arrives at a new perception of the action in 
which he has engaged. This is especially true of Pompey; it is 
true also of Cato and Caesar, though less emphatically. Cato 
assumes during this part of the play an additional function. As 
an embodiment of the moral norm of the play, as an authentic 
“choric ” figure, he pronounces final judgment on the action and 
thereby qualifies the perceptions of both Pompey and Caesar. As 
actor, Cato commits a climactic suicide (an heroic act in the ethical 
context of the play) which reinforces his judgment and is an 
emblem of it. 

As the scene opens, we find Cato’s son Portius, fearing his father’s 
intentions, attempting to remove Cato’s sword. He is surprised by 
Cato, who, in reviling him, reveals that Portius’ fears are shared 
by Cato’s other followers (IV. v. 16-29). Athenodorus pleads with 
Cato to ask his life of Caesar, but Cato knows that this is precisely 
what will make Caesar’s triumph complete. His reply contains the 
most incisive judgment of Caesar in the play and belies Caesar’s 
noblest protestations : 


Men that have forfeit lives by breaking laws, 
Or have been overcome, may beg their lives; 
But I have ever been in every justice 
Better than Caesar, and was never conquer’d, 
Or made to fly for life, as Caesar was. 
But have been victor ever to my wish, 
Gainst whomsoever ever hath oppos’d; 
Where Caesar now is conquer’d in his conquest, 
In the ambition he till now denied, 
Taking upon him to give life, when death 
Is tenfold due to his most tyrannous self; 
My fame affirm my life receiv’d from him! 
I’ll rather make a beast my second father. 

(IV. v. 25-35, 43-44) 








7 Parrott (Tragedies, p. 673) says that “ With this scene the centre of 
interest shifts from Pompey to Cato, who has been absent from the stage 
since II, iv. Organically this scene should belong to the fifth act, which 
is mainly devoted to the death of Cato, and the first scene of that act, 
which concludes the story of Pompey, should come here.” But the shift 
to Cato carries out the underlying action, to which the stories of Pompey 
and Cato are integrally related. The scene belongs where it is. 
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It is thus made clear to us that the battle is not yet over. Though 
Caesar has won the outward, physical battle, a spiritual conflict 
still rages, one that will end only with Cato’s triumphant suicide. 

A good deal of this scene is given over to Cato’s philosophical 
defense of suicide and his argument for immortality. These are 
repeated in V.ii with much greater dramatic cogency, standing 
there in more intimate relation to dramatic situation and reaching 
their climax in action.. Here they are too long drawn out and 
cerebral. The action seems to pause while something like a Platonic 
dialogue takes its place. Toward the end of the scene, however, 
when Cato makes, instead of an argument, an affirmation of faith, 
Chapman is on firmer dramatic ground. Cato takes on something 
of the loveliness of the Socrates of Plato’s Apology.* “ Hold you 
our bodies shall revive, resuming/ Our souls again to heaven?” 
asks Athenodorus. And Cato replies: 


Past doubt, though others 
Think heaven a world too high for our low reaches, 
Not knowing the sacred sense of him that sings: 
‘ Jove can let down a golden chain from heaven, 
Which, tied to earth, shall fetch up earth and seas,’ 
And what’s that golden chain but our pure souls? 
A golden beam of him, let down by him, 
That govern’d with his grace, and drawn by him, 
Can hoist this earthy body up to him. (IV. v. 125-133) 


The scene closes with Cato’s attempt to cheer the others by changing 
the subject and with his humble injunction to Statilius: 


My reasons must not strengthen you in error, 

Nor learn’d Athenodorus’ gentle yielding. 

Talk with some other deep philosophers, 

Or some divine priest of the knowing gods, 

And hear their reason: in meantime come sup. (151-155) 


The first scene of Act V takes us to Lesbos, where Pompey’s 
wife Cornelia accepts humbly and philosophically the news of 
Pompey’s victory at Dyrrhachium, thus setting the tone for what 
is shortly to follow. In its fine irony, its modulations of feeling 
and attitude, the scene is one of the best conceived and executed 
in the play. It develops the perceptions of the preceding scene 


® Cato’s resemblance to Socrates is noted by Miss Ellis-Fermor in The 
Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), p. 70. 
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and moves toward the final one. Cornelia descants on the vanity 
of earthly joy: 
How far was I 
From hope in these events, when fearful dreams 
Of harpies tearing out my heart, of armies 
Terribly joining, cities, kingdoms falling, 
And all on me, prov’d sleep not twin to death, 
But, to me, death itself? Yet waking then, 
These letters, full of as much cheerful life, 
I found clos’d in my hand. O gods, how justly 
Ye laugh at all things earthly, at all fears 
That rise not from your judgments, at all joys 
Not drawn directly from yourselves in ye! 
Distrust in man is faith, trust in him, ruin. 
Why write great learned men, men merely rapt 
With sacred rage, of confidence, belief, 
Undaunted spirits, inexorable fate 
And all fear treading on, ’tis all but air; 
If any comfort be, ’tis in despair. (V.i.8-24)® 


Cornelia’s reference to sleep as “ not twin to death” echoes Cato’s 
use of this expression in the previous scene (IV. v. 110), and sug- 
gests (what becomes increasingly clear) that the outwardly diverse 
actions of the final scenes are meant to complement each other. 
Pompey and Demetrius enter disguised, and Cornelia questions 
them about her husband. In the verbal by-play here, the action 
moves into a different key—into an ironic and wryly humorous 


* Parrott misinterprets and wrongly punctuates this passage. Of lines 
20-24 he says (Tragedies, p. 674): “I think if we consider the situation, 
and disregard the punctuation of the Q., we may arrive at a fairly satis- 
factory interpretation....‘ Why... do learned men... rapt with sacred 
rage [i.e. carried away by enthusiastic conviction of their own teachings], 
write concerning confidence, belief, and the undaunted spirits that trample 
upon fate and fear, that all these things are vain as air, and that there 
is no comfort save in despair [i.e. in absolute negation of Providence].’ 
I have repunctuated to bring out this meaning.” 

But the passage does not mean this. Cornelia has just said that “ Distrust 
in man is faith, trust in him, ruin,” so that when she speaks of comfort 
in despair, she means despair of earthly joy, of man as opposed to the gods, 
I paraphrase: ‘Why do great learned men write of confidence, belief, 
undaunted spirits, inexorable fate—and yet all fear being tread on? All 
their talk is air. If any comfort exists, it is in distrust of man, rather 
than trust in him.” “ All” of line 23 refers to the learned men and “ fear ” 
is a verb, not a noun. The Q. punctuation needs less revision than has 
been made by Professor Parrott. 
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mood. After a witty exchange between Cornelia and Demetrius 
on the favorite Chapman antithesis between greatness and goodness, 
Pompey interrupts: “ But every great lady must have her husband 
great still, or her love will be little” (144-145). Cornelia replies 
that she is “none of those great ladies,” and one of the Lentuli 
puts in: “She’s a philosophress, augur, and can turn ill to good 
as well as you” (147-148). Pompey then reveals himself, and the 
dialogue, which has been growing more serious, shifts into blank 
verse. The Lentuli are incredulous: has he been conquered by 
Caesar? 
Not I, but mine army. 
No fault in me in it; no conquest of me; 
I tread this low earth as I trod on Caesar. (166-168) 


Vanity and jealousy still torment him; but though he is far from 
the perfection of Cato, he has changed a good deal; not merely 
from the man he was in the early scenes of the play, but from 
the stage following his defeat. His Stoicism seems no longer 
merely verbal; it is the fruit of profound suffering: 


O, my Cornelia, let us still be good, 

And we shall still be great; and greater far 

In every solid grace than when the tumour 

And bile of rotten observation swell’d us. (181-184) 


His last long speech contains the most beautiful lines he is given 
to speak : ‘ 
I will stand no more 

On others’ legs, nor build one joy without me. 

If ever I be worth a house again 

I’ll build all inward; not a light shall ope 

The common outway; no expense, no art, 

No ornament, no door will I use there 

But raise all plain and rudely, like a rampier 

Against the false society of men 

That still batters 

All reason piecemeal, and, for earthy greatness, 

All heavenly comforts rarefies to air. 

I’ll therefore live in dark, and all my light, 

Like ancient temples, let in at the top. (203-215) 


The murder of Pompey, which takes up the rest of the scene, is 
inadequately prepared for and weakly handled. Despite its imper- 
fections, however, the characterization of Pompey, his development 
from the vain, ambitious creature of the opening scenes to the man 
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who speaks those final lines is no mean achievement. With the 
possible exception of Middleton and putting Shakespeare out of 
the question, no one performed so well that most difficult of all 
dramatic tasks: the depiction of change and growth in character. 
The last scene (V. ii), the most nearly perfect scene of the play, 
takes us again to Utica. Cato rehearses the reasons which urge 
his suicide, but which have failed to convince those who love him 
(V. ii. 9-18). Noticing that his sword has been removed, he calls 
his servant and demands that it be returned to him. He then 
philosophizes on man’s fear of death in accents that recall Socrates 
(26-46).7° Angered by the refusal of his servants to obey him, he 
alls his son, who pleads with him to give over his intention to kill 
himself (59-62). Cato does not reply to his son. He addresses 
himself to the philosopher Athenodorus, inpugning the wisdom of 
Providence : 
I admire the changes 
I note in heavenly providence. When Pompey 
Did all things out of course, past right, past reason, 
He stood invincible against the world: 
Yet now his cares grew pious, and his powers 
Set all up for his country, he is conquered. (64-69) 


Cato, of course, is anticipating the philosopher’s reply. And since 
Cato has instanced Pompey for the apparent blindness of the gods, 
the reply of Athenodorus serves both to justify Cato’s suicide and to 
point the underlying justice of Pompey’s defeat and death : 


The gods’ wills secret are, nor must we measure 
Their chaste-reserved deeps by our dry shallows. 
Sufficeth us, we are entirely such 

As ’twixt them and our consciences we know 
Their graces, in our virtues, shall present 
Unspotted with the earth, to th’ high throne 
That overlooks us; for this giant world, 

Let’s not contend with it, when heaven itself 
Fails to reform it. 


fly life then! 
Your life and death made precedents for men. (70-78, 85-86) 


On being told that Brutus has gone over to Caesar, Cato com- 
ments with quiet irony: ‘“ There went as worthy and as learn’d 


1° Cf. Apology, 40. 
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a precedent As lives in Rome’s whole rule for all life’s actions.” 
(103-104). He goes on to offer his last advice to his son (106-117) 
and then gently rebukes him for presuming to teach his father his 
duty: 
Have I ever shown 

Love’s least defect to you, or any dues, 

The most indulgent father, being discreet, 

Could do his dearest blood? Do you me right 

In judgment and in honour, and dispense 

With passionate nature: go, neglect me not, 

But send my sword in. Go, ’tis I that charge you. (120-126)™ 


With this the company leaves him, and, in the few moments of 
life that remain to him, Cato utters one of the most beautiful 
speeches of the play, one in which the stupendous struggle for the 


empire of men seems to dissolve in the light of other-worldly glory: 


I go each minute 
Discharg’d of all cares that may fit my freedom. 
The next world and my soul, then, let me serve 
With her last utterance, that my body may 
With sweetness of the passage drown the sour 
That death will mix with it: the Consuls’ souls, 
That slew themselves so nobly, scorning life 
Led under tyrants’ sceptres, mine would see. 
For we shall know each other, and past death 
Retain those forms of knowledge learn’d in life. (127-138) *# 


He is interrupted by a page, who brings him his sword. He then 
resumes the speech that ends with his falling on his sword: 


Come Caesar, quickly now, or lose your vassal. 

Now wing thee, dear soul, and receive her, heaven. 

The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 

The joys and horrors of their peace and wars, 

And now will see the gods’ state, and the stars. (157-161)** 


In the Crito (45-54) Socrates refutes the argument that he should 
save his life for the sake of his children. 

‘2 Cato’s resemblance to Socrates is again striking. With lines 134-138, 
cf. Apology, 41. Socrates in a sense also commits an heroic suicide. 

**It is hard to understand why Chapman did not allow Cato to die at 
this point. He keeps him alive long enough to resist a doctor’s efforts to 
sew up his entrails, long enough to tear out his own guts and utter a 
final couplet. Verging on farce, the whole passage should have been excised. 
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The remainder of the final scene brings before us the two other 
chief characters and indicates their final relationship. Caesar sees 
in Cato’s death the defeat of his drive toward self-development, 
for Cato’s death brands him a tyrant and removes Cato forever 
from his power: 

O Cato, 
All my late conquest, and my life’s whole acts, 
Most crown’d, most beautified, are blasted all 


With thy grave life’s expiring in their scorn. (179-182) 


And when Pompey’s murderers enter with Pompey’s head, Caesar, 
really shaken, vents his spleen upon the murderers. After ordering 
them to be tortured and put to death, Caesar speaks the last lines 
of the play, eulogizing Cato and giving his own triumph the lie: 


by the sea, upon some eminent rock, 
Erect his sumptuous tomb, on which advance 
With all fit state his statue, whose right hand 
Let hold his sword, where may to all times rest 
His bones as honour’d as his soul is blest. (220-224) 


Our analysis makes sufficiently clear, I think, that the most 
serious charges made against the play are unwarranted. The notion 
that the play is disunified is founded on the error of taking Cato 
as the protagonist. But Cato, as we have seen, has other dramatic 
functions: he is the focal point of opposition to Caesar, a guide 
to Pompey, and a chorie figure, establishing the ethical norm of 
the play and fixing, by word and deed, its final meaning. The 
true protagonist of the play is Pompey, who is not inconsistent, 
whatever other imperfections there may be in his characterization. 
The progressive growth of Pompey, whose final status is as much 
a conquest of himself as of Caesar, enhances his viability as a tragic 
hero. 

Caesar and Pompey is not as good a play as Byron, mainly because 
of the mediocrity of most of its verse. Even when the verse rises 
above mediocrity, it still remains inferior to the heights attained 
in Byron. Caesar and Pompey ought to stand, however, next to 
Byron among Chapman’s tragedies. For few Renaissance dramatists 
of the second rank produced anything as original and fine. Caesar 
and Pompey does not deserve neglect. 


The University of Notre Dame 











IAGO’S USE OF REASON 
By TERENCE HAWKES 


The structure of Othello is probably the simplest of all the four 
great tragedies. Coleridge regarded it as representing the union of 
the poetry of Lear and the meditation of Hamlet; in it, he said, 
“every thing assumes its due place and proportion, and the whole 
mature powers of his [Shakespeare’s] mind are displayed in admir- 
able equilibrium.” Certainly no critic would wish to advance 
Macbeth in the state in which it has come down to us as comparable 
to Othello, scene for scene, in the felicity of its dramatic construc- 
tion; and while both Lear and Hamlet may claim to be more power- 
ful plays in terms of theatrical impact, the former’s implacable 
grandeur and the latter’s questing nervousness are perhaps only 


‘ 


so perfectly achieved at the cost of the “ due place and proportion ” 
and the “admirable equilibrium ” of the possibly lesser, but cer- 
tainly no less impressive Othello. Indeed it is perhaps the very 
“neatness ” of this play, its essential simplicity of dramatic design, 
which has caused it to fare less well with the critics than the others, 
at least in the matter of how much attention is paid to it. For all 
Coleridge’s praise of the play, his remarks on it are generally less 
pithy than his comments on the other tragedies, and he tends to 
dismiss it by admiration ; inevitably, it must be supposed, simplicity 
will defeat criticism. 

Nevertheless, how far the relatively uncomplicated issues of this 
play are really fundamental to Shakespeare’s dramatic thought in 
the whole of the tragic cycle, and how far the problems which it 
explores could be said perhaps to involve some of the issues on 
which the English Renaissance turned, are problems for critical 
analysis, and it is these that must give us pause. A simple structure 
may or may not contain a simple issue; but if the issue, as it is in 
Othello, is literally shaped by the play’s structure into the form of 
a struggle to the death between Good and Evil, which of us will 
simple” as 


“ce 


not say that such considerations are not so much 
fundamental? It is this kind of structural simplicity, which forces 
the events of a play into significance, that Coleridge had in mind 
when he said that “ Schiller . . . sets you a whole town on fire and 
throws infants with their mothers into the flames . . . But Shake- 
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speare drops a handkerchief, and the same or greater effects follow.” 
It is those “ greater effects ” which engage our interest. 

The events of the plot, then, the incidents of the story, are taxed 
from the very beginning with the weight of something ulterior. 
Cinthio’s tale has suffered a sea-change which has transformed it 
from a mere account of passions ill-founded and led astray to an 
incisive dramatic probing, almost in the stark Morality tradition, 
of the simple values of human existence. And they are quite simple. 
lago is simple Evil (the simplicity is underlined in that the sea- 
change has left him * motiveless ” or virtually so). Desdemona is 
simple Good (a condition which has so defeated critics that they 
have charged her with naiveté), and Othello, quite simply, is forced 
to choose between the two. It is this utterly uncompromising struc- 
ture which must force us, as critics, to base any analysis of the 
play on the precise nature and mode of that form from which the 
play’s action springs. The play’s action is concerned with Othello’s 
choice. The fact that he is faced with such a choice is a result 
only of what lago says and does in the play; the choice itself is 
manufactured and offered to Othello by Iago; the decision in the 
matter that Othello reaches, and the action he takes (including his 
last) are conditioned and controlled by Iago. Desdemona through- 
out is a passive entity; she is there, but no action comes from her, 
all action is done to her (with the climax of the tragic action of 
the murder). In the sense, then, that the play is fundamentally 
concerned with an attack by Evil on Good, it will be interesting 
td investigate precisely the nature of Iago’s Evil, its background, 
igs basis, how it works and perhaps why; and we could surely not do 
better than examine the process by which this, as Coleridge calls 
him, “ being next to devil, only not quite devil ” sparks the tragedy, 
dupes Othello, causes Desdemona’s murder, and is the means to 
those “ greater effects” which rear themselves on the story. It is, 
again “simply,” a rational process. 

tecent scholarship has established that there was something in 
the nature of a dichotomy which coloured the thought of the 
Elizabethans to the extent of making a positive bifurcation of their 
culture ; and although, as Professor Kermode reminds us, previous 
cultures had exhibited similar situations, none was to be as crucial 
to the course of European civilization as this. Professor Paul H. 
Kocher in his book Science and Religion in Elizabethan England 
(Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, 1953) speaks of 
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a “ metaphysical dualism ” pervading all Elizabethan thinking. Re- 
ligion dealt with spiritual matters, science dealt with purely physical 
matters, and both factions (and from the evidence available it is 
possible to call them such) were involved in something of a major 
ideological collision. Although this is palpably a simplification, 
and it would be quite wrong of us not to realise that the Church 
often condoned and even encouraged science (possibly and para- 
doxically because the Anglican church delighted in being sympa- 
thetic to things condemned by the Roman Catholics), there seems 
to have been a discernible tension at the time between two opposed 
ways of thinking or of looking at the same thing. 

To go no further into it, this tension seems to have been funda- 
mental to European thought as far back as the Middle Ages, 
although it was left to the Elizabethans to take sides in the matter 
and widen to a large gap what had before been systematized by 
the Schoolmen into a coherent whole; to create, in fact, the very 
tension of which Kocher speaks. Aquinas, in the manner of both 
Plato and Aristotle, the twin sires of European ideas, makes a 
division in the human mind between two kinds of human reason, 
the ratio superior and the ratio inferior. The higher reason is an 
angelic quality in man, and its method of knowing and acquiring 
knowledge is exactly that of the Angels. No ratiocination is in- 
volved in it, and no discursive thought-process is required; all 
knowledge is infused in a moment, in an intuitive flash, and 
as a result a literally inspired vision of the Godhead and the life 
of the spirit is achieved. The lower reason, on the other hand, is 
of the order most commonly thought of as “ rational,” and involves 
the logical, almost syllogistic progression of the mind from fact 
to fact in a discursive movement towards the contingent truths of 
the world. The process is wholly ratiocinative. This division is of 
course almost purely Aristotelian, the ratio superior being Aris- 
totle’s noetic faculty of pure intellect, and the ratio inferior being 
the dianoetic faculty of discursive reason, supreme in itself, but 
superseded inevitably by the higher regions of reality which could 
only be grasped by the vovs. Speaking of the end of both faculties, 
Aquinas says, “ wisdom is attributed to the higher reason, science 
to the lower.” ? 

1Summa Theologica, translated by the English Dominican Fathers 
(London, 1942), I, QLXXIX, A9. Also see I, QLVIII, Al to 5. Both 
Aquinas’ and Aristotle’s debt to Plato can be seen in the Republic at the 
end of Book VI. 
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The Elizabethan scientist was undoubtedly close enough to the 
Middle Ages and the philosophy of the Schools to find himself in 
the position of championing one kind of reason, Aquinas’ “ lower ” 
reason, against the intuitive “ higher ” reasoning of the theologians 
and mystics. In fact, as many scholars have pointed out, Aquinas’ 
composite edifice, where one form of reasoning essentially involved 
and was dependent on the other, had long since been split asunder 
by the attacks of the Nominalist philosophers and others; for 
Aquinas man was body and spirit, bestial and angelic, fallen and 
blessed, using higher and lower reasoning in a world where Theology 
and Philosophy. could contain the same truths; it was in a world 
where Theology, the study of God, and Philosophy, the study of 
nature, had begun to reveal different truths, that a different empha- 
sis began to be placed on the kind of reasoning which was deemed 
requisite for each pursuit, and a new assessment as to the ultimate 
value of each kind of reasoning began to be made. In an age like 
the Elizabethan, where the study of God would seem to reveal one 
fact, and the study of nature a counter-fact which denied it, a 
certain amount of tension is to be expected. 

And the tension is certainly there. Thus, where the De Con- 
temptu Mundi (translated 1576), Caspar Loarte’s The Exercise 
of a Christian Life (1584), and Robert Parson’s Christian Exercise 
(1590) all advocate a rejection of earthly studies and of the 
“lower ” reasoning that is the counterpart of such activities, Bacon 
professes that the aim of the mind will be to advance its learning 
by means of the “lower” reason alone, with the consequent dis- 
missal of anything above this as having no utility in the matter. 
For Bacon the end of all knowledge is to give “a true account of 
[the] gift of Reason ” (Advancement of Learning ed. W. A. Wright, 
II, iv, 2); and to “give unto faith the things that are faith’s” is 
to dismiss the “ higher” form of reason and leave the faculty of 
the “lower” reason free for the pursuit of knowledge about the 
world, and for the mundane “ explanation ” of all the phenomena 
in it. This insistence on the idea that the reasoning process should 
only concern itself with the things of this world, and with nothing 
of a higher or more numinous nature was a primary tenet of early 
science; Man could only master nature by learning to serve it. 

The accusations levelled by the Churches against science and the 
scientists had one common theme, that of Pride. To exalt the 
“lower ” reason was to magnify its importance and ability out of 
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all proportion. Greene’s Vision, speaking of the earthly studies of 
the scientists, advises: “ thou shalte finde the studie of them tc bee 
utter vexation of minde, and vanitie . . . so abjure all other studies 
seeing Omnia sub coelo vanitas, and onely give thy selfe to 
Theologie.” ? 


oe 


2 Man had a “ proper” level of “ lower” reason, just 
as he was permitted a proper pride in his own position and relation 
to God, but an inordinate elevation of the lower reason could only 
lead to the sin of wrong pride. As G. R. Elliot has remarked 
(Flaming Minister, Duke University Press, 1953), wrong pride is 
traditionally satanic in English poetry; it derives from the Devil; 
in which case the immoderate pursuit of the “lower” form of 
reasoning, by which everything becomes “ explicable” in terms of 
the world and the human senses, is equally devilish in its movement, 
and similarly culpable. The scientist is frequently pictured as a 
Devil’s advocate, and the preacher Rollock is one of many who 
castigates the excessive use of the lower reason in this respect; 
“ Renounce that reason of thine, and take it captive, and make it 
a slave otherwise thou shalt never see Gop to thy consolation for 
thy naturall reason is an enemie to God and his wisdom.” * 

It is possible to contend that Othello, in its “ simple ” structure, 
its setting-up and analysis of the struggle between Good and Evil, 
will concern itself with aspects of the “lower” sort of reasoning, 
and the effect such reasoning has on a world which is beyond its 
proper province, and yet is unable to defend itself. In these terms, 
it is the story of the corruption of one way of life based on one 
sort of reasoning, by another, based on a “ lower ” sort. The gradual 
poisoning of the “ higher ’ 


’ 


world of Desdemona by the rational 
“lower ” world of Iago is the main theme of the play. Othello’s 
tragedy lies in the nature of his choice between the two; it is, in a 
very real sense, an “ Elizabethan ” tragedy. 

From the first, lago attempts a rational and “ scientific ” explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of Desdemona’s love for Othello. He has 
already professed himself a trafficker in deceit and appearances, 
whose trade is the mundane one of “seeming,” not reality (1, i, 
59 ff.), and yet he offers what purports to be a “real” version of 
what has happened in his report to Brabantio. He presents it as an 
actuality, and as an empirically observable fact. The obscenity is 
actually happening now} 


2 Works, ed. Grosart, (London 1881-6), XII, 279 ff. 
* Cited by Kocher, op. cit., p. 50. 
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“ Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe.” (I, i, 88-9) 


Brabantio is convinced by the reasonableness of his arguments. But 
the trouble with “scientific” and rational arguments is that too 
often, while they must pay homage to validity within the realm 
of logic, they have no necessary access to truth as it really is; and 
the plain fact is that Iago’s arguments are not really true, they 
do not fully account for what has happened. This is no rape, no 
abduction, no clandestine affair wrought by “foul charms,” but is 
an affair of the heart belonging to a numinous world which is above 
and beyond the “explanation” that Iago gives it. Desdemona’s 
world is incapable of “ explanation ” by these rational means; in- 
deed, it is left to Othello to tell us quite simply what has happened 
(1, iii, 78-81), and his “ round unvarnish’d tale” reveals a world 


“ 


based, not on the “ lower ” reason, but on something above it. There 


rational” in this sense, or predictable about Desde- 


“ 


is nothing 
mona’s love for Othello; in fact it seems beyond reason, irrational 


and illogical almost, so much is it higher than the “ lower” level 


on which Iago treats it. She loves Othello, not in a way that can 


‘ 


be “ explained ” or “ reasoned ” out, but because she 


“saw Othello’s visage in his mind 
And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate.” (LI, iii, 253 ff.) 


It is a communion of souls rather than of bodies, as the whole story 
of their wooing shows, 

It is against this world that Iago will pit the destructive force 
of his reasoning, and the love-match between Othello and Des- 
demona is examined as a disintegrating structure for the rest of 
the play. Iago’s methods of destruction are exactly the methods 
of the “lower” reason. He will observe, analyze, explain, define, 
and so interpret to Othello, with such validity, logical necessity, 
and rational certitude, that the seemingly impregnable fortress will 
crumble. He begins, immediately after this edifice has been raised 
on the stage, to “explain” it, to analyze it, to “rationalize” it 
away. Reason after all, he insists, is what governs man in the face 
of desire, not love: “ If the balance of our lives had not one scale 
of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of 
our natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions ” 
(I, iii, 326 ff.). Reason is the prime, the only governing factor in 


‘ “ 
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our lives: “we have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts ” (I, iii, 330 ff.). Thus he is able, in the 
manner of the “lower” reason to “ rationalize” love as nothing 
but a “ 


“ 


it) 


sect or scion” of these “ raging motions,” and to offer a 


scientific ” definition of it in these terms as merely “. . . a lust 
of the blood and a permission of the will” (1. ili, 336 ff.). 

As an “ explanation ” this is hardly accurate, hardly complete, but, 
by the lights of the “ lower” reason, it holds water. In essence it 
is materialistic, iconoclastic, and inevitably, as many Elizabethans 
understood the word, scientific in character. As if to insist on the 
propriety of his definition, Iago can even predicate certain events 
of it, as a matter of logical necessity; “She must change for 
youth; when she is sated with his body . . . she must have 
change, she must.” (I, iii, 355 ff.). The repetition of “ must ” im- 
poses a “rational” and “ logical” element on the situation which 
it hardly warrants, The end of such a process of analytical destruc- 
tion is indicated when what we have seen as a holy, sanctified, and 
spiritual communion between two people of honour and beauty 
becomes, in Iago’s reasoned “ explanation ” of it “ sanctimony and a 
frail vow betwixt an erring barbarian and a super-subtle Venetian ” 
(I, ili, 360-61), and Desdemona’s own explanation of her love be- 
comes, in terms of the “lower” reasoning, “she first loved the 
Moor but for bragging and telling her fantastical lies” (II, i, 
224-6). Indeed there is nothing above this ‘‘ lower ” level in Des- 
demona that Iago can see. Significantly he thinks of her relation- 
ship with Othello only in physical terms, and those of the grossest 
kind. Roderigo can expostulate, recognizing something holy, some- 
thing not susceptible to rational analysis in her; he speaks (II, i, 
254-5) of her “blest condition.” But Iago sees nothing which 
lifts her above the level of his way of reasoning, nothing which is 
inexplicable, nothing above the world: “if she had been blest, 
she would never have loved the Moor: bless’d pudding!” (II, i, 
250 ff.). He links himself inextricably in a-“ Divinity of Hell” 
with the blackest forces of evil (II, iii, 350 ff.), and at the same time 
constantly draws attention to the fact that the method by which 
he works his evil is the use of reasoning, the wit, not by any more 
traditionally devilish means: “ Thou knowest we work by wit, and 
not by witchcraft.” (II, iii, 378). It is a distinction of which Bacon 
would have wholeheartedly approved. 

It has been pointed out that Iago’s substitution of validity for 
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truth is fundamental to his method of working evil. His manipu- 
lation of events in this manner is such that he is able throughout 
the play to substitute his own version of reality for the truth of 
the facts as they really are. As we have seen, the effect he wishes 
to achieve is one of verity arrived at through a process of reasoning ; 
how far Iago’s reasoning neatly avoids the whole truth of any 
situation is easy to see. Othello is able, at first, to dismiss the 
“exsufflicate and blown surmises ” of lago’s “ inference” by refer- 
ence to a higher reality where the “surmises” are merely that. 
He is safe in a super-rational world of love, where “ Chaos is come 
again” only if he ceases to believe. And yet the play charts 
unerringly an exact course of gradual cessation of belief. The mo- 
ment Othello asks for proof of Iago, he has stepped down from the 
“higher ” world into the world of that “ lower” reasoning which 
will destroy him; it is a fall of an archetypal design. Of course 
Iago is well able to supply him with rational “ proof” of a sort, 
but it is a proof which takes the form of being capable of logical 
assent, valid, rather than of ultimate consent, true. Right down 
to the incident of the handkerchief, lago imposes the necessity of 
his “ lower ” reasoning on events which do not warrant it. It is by 
this kind of reasoning that, eavesdropping on Cassio’s speech about 
Bianca, Othello is led to assume that he is speaking about Des- 
demona. Only that part of reality which Iago decides has relevance 
is permitted to be revealed to him; the decision for relevance is 
based on a reasoning which is not of Othello’s former world. 

Finally, with his repeated demands for “ the ocular proof ” (III, 
iii, 359 ff.), 

“Make me to see’t; or at the least so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on” (III, iii, 364 ff.), 


Othello is firmly tied down to the level and necessities of the ratio 
inferior. On this level his world is vulnerable, and that is its 
tragedy. Iago’s reasoning from now on is openly Baconian and 
scientific ; an inductive process by means of “ imputation and strong 
circumstances ” (III, iii, 406-7) which may lead “to the door of 
truth,” but, as we have seen, it is only to that truth, or that part of 
it, which Iago has decided upon. 

Othello’s avid seizing of the most minute scraps of evidence that 
Iago offers him at this stage indicates just how far he is fallen 
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from his former state, and indeed surprises lago by its extent. 
Iago can easily see how this new craving “ may help to thicken 
other proofs / That do demonstrate thinly ” (III, ili, 427 ff.). Just 


/ 
‘ 


how thinly his “ proofs ” do “ demonstrate ” has been seen to be a 
very important part of the play. The “lower” reason, as we have 
noticed, does little more than place an “ explicable ” and predictable 
pattern of its own over certain events (the eavesdropping scene is 
the climax of this process). The world that such a reason reveals 
is not the true world, but is a product of the reasoner; it cannot 
compare with, or explain the whole cosmos that Othello’s and 
Desdemona’s love involves in itself. Nevertheless, in the grip of 
lago’s reasoning, Othello slips into easy categorization ; Desdemona 
becomes for him the familiar “ Venetian wife,” the “ super-subtle 
Venetian ” that Iago had said she was. The “ lower” reason has 
triumphed over the “ higher,” and Otliello, as avenger now, is part 
of that lower world which they had both transcended at the be- 
ginning of the play; where Desdemona’s guilt is rationally obvious, 
and “ by reason” proved. As Brabantio at first, Othello is at last 
convinced by Iago’s reasoning. As the latter says, laconically, “* He 
is much chang’d” (LV, i, 280). 

As has been suggested, it is not difficult to see an analogue 
between Iago’s method of reasoning and a whole movement of 
Elizabethan thought. The rise of science, with Bacon at its head, 
is not an event that requires demonstration. As a thinker, Bacon 
bears many of the nominalistic traits of his forebears, Scotus and 
Occam, both of whom were concerned largely with the destruction 
of the spiritual and philosophical edifice raised by Aquinas. We 
have seen that this edifice had divided the mind’s faculty into two 
parts; but the parts had been complementary, interdependent, un- 
able to function the one without the other (Summa I, QUXXIX, 
A8), both necessary elements in a human being. Nominalism, with 
its mistrust of the abstract, was quick to deny any value to the 
ratio superior; indeed was able to go so far as to place it at the 
lower end of the rational scale in value; Occam’s cognitio intuttiva, 
which is a version of this, is merely the stage before ratiocination, 
not above it in any way. 

As the heir to this kind of thinking, Bacon enthusiastically sup- 
ported the resultant elevation of the former lower half of the 
mental division. Reason, of the ratio inferior type, is the centerpin 
of his philosophy—and did not Aquinas attribute “ Science to the 
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lower ” part? Nevertheless, the reaction to this kind of rationalism 
in Elizabethan times is worthy of attention. Writers with such 
diverging interests as Hooker, Greville, Sir John Davies, and 
Montaigne all issue frequent warnings against a too great reliance 
on the merely human reason in pursuit of ultimate truth (see 
especially Hooker, Hcclesiastical Polity, 1, vii, 2-6)—wusually, as 
with Montaigne, in the form of St. Paul’s warning, “take heed 
lest any man deceive you by Philosophie and vain seducements, 
according to the rudiments of the world ” (Essays tr. Florio, Lon- 
don, 1910, 11, 184-86). All in all, as Howard Schultz has pointed 
out (Milton and Forbidden Knowledge, New York, 1955), the con- 
cept of a too great probing, by the human reason, into the secrets 
of the world, and a too great reliance on the values and capabilities 
of human reasoning, was in the way of becoming a great sin in the 
eyes of many people at this time. 

The stark simplicity of the structure of Othello, its deliberate 
categorization of utter Evil pitted against Good must require us, 
then, in an analysis of the nature and mode of that evil, to bear 
these considerations in mind. The very character of lago, his 
apparently “ motiveless ” course of destruction, and more especially, 
the precise methods by which he achieves it, must surely lead to 
the conviction that he is involved to the hilt in the age-old sin of 
the intellect. Using as he does the precise methods of analysis and 
rational “ explanation ” predicated of the Elizabethan scientific in- 
quirer, the user of the ratio inferior, he is, like Claudius in Hamlet, 
who “explains ” murder, like Edmund in Lear, who “ explains ” 
nature, and like Macbeth, who is involved in a whole world of 
devilish “ explanation ” and prediction, a destroyer of harmony, a 
bringer of chaos, a force of evil whose entry into the world is 
through Man’s mind. The type of sin in which this evil results is, 
in Elizabethan terms, Adam’s sin, the pursuit of the knowledge 
which destroys ; and Othello, who is seduced by lago “ according to 
the rudiments of the world,” commits this sin, and suffers Adam’s 
fate as a result. His fall, like all falls, is simple and irrevocable, 
a tremendous commonplace whose universal simplicity is surely the 
foundation of the play’s structure. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 








CHARACTER AMALGAMS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


By WiLi1AmM W. MAIN 


Although there is no wide agreement on the interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, there is wide agreement on the 
difficulty of the play. In 1916 Tatlock called it “‘ the chief problem 
in Shakespeare.” ? Before Tatlock, Coleridge had found that “ there 
is no one of Shakespeare’s plays harder to characterize,” * and after 
Tatlock, Hardin Craig has found it “a play hard to interpret as a 
whole.” * The chief reasons given for the general dissatisfaction 
with the play are its bitterness of tone, its incongruity of disparate 
elements, its inconclusive denouement, and its lack of unity and of 
a genre classification. The chief explanations given for these 
alleged faults are Shakespeare’s personal distaste for his subject, 
his submission to a “ fixed tradition” deriving from Chaucer and 
Henryson, his revision of an older play, his hasty composition, or 
composition by “other hands.” Perhaps the most formidable at- 
tempt to make sense out of the play is O. J. Campbell’s theory of 
“comicall satyre,” a pattern developed between 1599 and 1602 by 
Jonson and Marston.® Troilus and Cressida was designed to take a 


1J. S. P. Tatlock, “ The Chief Problem in Shakespeare,” The Sewanee 
Review, XXIV (1916), 129-147: 

? Coleridge’s Literary Criticism, ed. J. W. Mackail (1908), p. 221. 

* Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), 
p. 239. 

“Heminge and Condell were obviously puzzled in the First Folio since 
they omit Troilus and Cressida from the catalogue of comedies, histories, 
and tragedies; evidently they removed it from the tragedies (following 
Romeo and Juliet), and placed it unnumbered between the histories and 
tragedies. However, they seemed to favor tragedy. They ignore the quarto 
(1609) classification of “ The Historie of Troylus and Cressida ” and entitle 
the first folio sheet “The Tragedie of Troylus and Cressida.” Succeding 
running heads, however, are simply titled “ Troylus and Cressida.” In the 
second issue of the quarto, Bonian and Walley, the publishers, refer to 
Troilus and Cressida in a prefatory epistle as a comedy. As this present 
study will suggest, the play is an amalgam of comedy and tragedy, not to 
be confused with the conventional Jacobean tragi-comedy. 

50. J. Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
(San Marino, California, 1938). In “ comicall satyre” two commentators, 
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place in “ the self-conscious dramatic movement initiated by Ben 
Jonson.” * The most serious defect of any critical approach to 
Troilus and Cressida is simplification. Compare, for example, the 
conflicting views toward the titular hero and heroine. O. J. Camp- 
bell describes Troilus and Cressida as “ two virtuosi in sensuality ” ; 
on the other hand, De Selincourt maintains Troilus is noble and 
chivalrous,’ and Girardin Saint-Mare maintains that Cressida is 
not a deceitful and perfidious woman.* A way out of these inter- 
pretive dilemmas that tend to obscure and simplify the complexities 
of the play, particularly the conceptions of the character, is to 
take a look at the prevailing dramatic practices found in the Eliza- 
bethan repertory at this time.® Between 1598 and 1603 the drama 
yields definite, recurring character roles or types, such as the 
romantic lover and the satiric lover, the perennial hero and villain, 
or the fool and the critic. I propose to show how these conventional 
roles appear, first, in the contemporary non-Shakespearean drama 
and, second, in three representative characters from Troilus and 
Cressida. This method of analysis should help clarify why Trotus 
and Cressida is considered a difficult play and reveal what Shake- 
is doing in relation to the dramatic practice of his contemporary 
playwrights. 

In an Elizabethan love plot how may we expect the lovers to be 
portrayed? To begin with the obvious, we know they may be typed 
as true lovers or false lovers. In turn, each of these basic stereotypes 


one witty and the other buffoonish, castigate, and if possible purge the ill 
humours of various fools and knaves. For example, in Troilus and Cressida, 
Ulysses and Thersites castigate the folly of Achilles, or Hector and 
Pandarus ridicule the ignoble love of Troilus and Cressida and thereby 
satirize sensuality. Writes Campbell, “ Shakespeare realized that the story 
of Troilus and Cressida, regarded as the adventures of two virtuosi in 
sensuality, would display its characteristic features to the best advantage 
if given the form of a comical satire” (p. 211). 

* Campbell, p. 186. 

7 Ernest De Selincourt, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Oxford, 1934), pp. 
101-103. 

8’ Girardin Saint-Mare, Cours De Littérature Dramatique ou De L’Usage 
Des Passions Dans Le Drame (Paris, 1899), IV, 274-277. 

* For a complete analysis of the dramatic practices found between 1598 
and 1603, see my article, “ Dramaturgical Norms in the Elizabethan 
Repertory,” 3P, LIV (April, 1957), 128-148, This is a study of plot, char- 
acter, and dramatic treatment based on a detailed analysis of the extant 
seventy-six plays that have survived during the five-year period from 1598 
through 1603. 
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will contain conventional characteristics or roles. The feminine role 
of true lover is most frequently portrayed as either a modest maid 
or a forward maid. Obedient and virtuous, the modest maid is 
exemplified by Caelestine in Thomas Dekker’s Satiro-mastiz, 
Amarillis in Dymock’s translation of Guarini’s Il Pastor Fido, 
or The Faithful Shepheard, and Bess in The Blind Beggar of 
Bednal Green by Henry Chettle and John Day.'® Characteristic 
of these romantic heroines is their resistance to temptation and 
their Griselda-like endurance in the face of adversity. A livelier 
type to be found is the forward maid, one who is witty, spirited, 
and aggressive. Examples of this stereotype are Julia in Thomas 
Dekker and Henry Chettle’s Patient Grissil and Rossaline in John 
Marston’s Antonio and Mellida. The satiric forward maid, unlike 
the romantic modest maid, typically outwits all obstacles by herself 
to win her slower-witted suitor. Thus the feminine heroine of 
true love is conventionally portrayed as a romantic maid of modest 
sighs or a satiric maid of forward wit. 

Turning to the feminine role in false love, we find two prevailing 
types—the conscienceless shrew and the penitent fallen woman. 
The conscienceless shrew deceives her lover or husband, sometimes 
with viciousness or malice. Examples of the shrew are Arvania 
and Doucebella in William Perey’s The Cuck-queans and Cuckolds 
Errants, or The Bearing Down the Inne and Celia in John Mar- 
ston’s What You Will. These faithless women persist in their 
deceptions until finally exposed and ridiculed ; hence their treatment 
is basically satiric, though a bitter satire for the cuckold. In con- 
trast, the faithless woman may be penitent instead of persistent. 
In Thomas Heywood’s Edward the Fourth (Parts I and II) Jane 
Shore exemplifies the role of a seduced wife who becomes a re- 
pentant beggar, is forgiven, and then dies. Again, in A Warning 
for Fair Women (author undetermined) the devoted wife Anne 
Sanders dies a repentant adulteress. The fallen penitent is fre- 
quently treated with a strong sentimental appeal of pathos. The 
conscienceless shrew, treated satirically, does not die for her in- 
fidelity, whereas the fallen penitent, treated pathetically, does die. 

To summarize, the feminine role in an Elizabethan love plot 
may be treated in at least four ways.*' She may be a romantic 


10 The examples cited will necessarily be representative and not exhaustive 
since there are far too many to mention here. Between 1598 and 1603 
there are over thirty examples of the role of the modest maid. 

11 There are others besides these four, such as the jealous lover or the 
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modest maid, a satiric forward maid, a satiric shrew, or a pathetic 
penitent. Each of these stereotype roles appears discretely in non- 
Shakespearean drama. When we turn to Shakespeare, how do 
these roles appear in the character of Cressida? 

If we try to fit Cressida into any one of the four roles cited, we 
obscure her complexity by over-simplification, for Cressida in an 
amalgam of all four roles. In I.i (act one, scene one) the sighing 
Troilus finds Cressida a “ stubborn-chaste” modest maid. With 
her Uncle Pandarus in I. ii, however, she ecomes a sophisticated 
wit who knows exactly how to handle men. a her closing soliloquy 
she is both idealistic and realistic. 

Then though my heart’s content firm l e doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes ppear.*? (I. ii. 320-321) 


In III]. ii, the orchard scene, there is  yveturn to romantic idealism 
when the lovers swear eternal love and fidelity; all say “ Amen.” 
Yet after her romantic pledge of eternal love, Cressida realistically 
confesses her fear of frailty. 

I have a kind of self resides with you [Troilus]; 

But an unkind self, that itself will leave, 

To be another’s fool. (III. ii. 157-159) 


The return of Cressida to her father on the Greek side provides 
a test for the durability of Cressida’s idealistic love. With the 
entrance of the sensual Diomedes, Cressida’s escort to the Greek 
camp, the situation becomes one of faithful lovers threatened by a 
lustful rival. Cressida’s choices now are to remain a faithful lover, 
to become a faithless penitent, or to become a “ merry Greek.” She 
begins with the latter role by kissing all the Greek generals. Ulysses 
brands her one of the “daughters of the game” (IV. v.63). In 
this welcoming scene Cressida is both an opportunist and a sophisti- 
cated woman of wit. Finally, in her last scene (V.ii) Cressida 
swears and forswears her true love. She oscillates to the very end 
between expedient opportunity and the constancy of her ideas. She 
appears conscienceless and then penitent. As soon as she gives 
Diomedes Troilus’s sleeve, she wants it back again. She tells 
Diomedes to meet her again and yet to stay away. In her last 


revengeful lover, but they are not directly relevant to an analysis of 
Cressida’s dramatic role. 

12 All quotations from Shakespeare are taken from The Complete Works 
of Shakespeare, ed. Hardin Craig (Chicago, 1951). 
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speech, Cressida voices a pathetic remorse and a recognition of her 
dual nature. 

Troilus, farewell! one eye yet looks on thee; 

But with my heart the other eye doth see. 

Ah, poor our sex! This fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind: 

What error leads must err; O, then conclude, 

Minds sway’d by eyes are full of turpitude. (V. ii. 107-112) 
In his disillusionment Troilus underscores the final duality of 
Cressida’s character—Diomedes’ Cressida and Troilus’s Cressida; 
“this is, and is not, Cressid ” (V. ii. 146), says Troilus. 

The complexity of Cressida’s character can now be more fully 
appreciated. She is not simply a modest maid of romantic idealism, 
a forward maid of sophistication and wit, a conscienceless shrew of 
easy opportunity, nor a penitent fallen woman. She is all of these— 
romantic, satiric, and pathetic ; however, her eclectic qualities focus 
most strongly in the idealistic-realistic duality that comes from her 





swearing and forswearing of love. The Elizabethan playgoer, as 
well as the modern critic, too often expected to see the feminine 
role in a single stereotype, such as a modest Amarillis, a sophisti- 
cated Julia, a conscienceless Celia, or a penitent Jane Shore. Con- 
fusion and difficulty arise when playgoers do not realize that all 
four stereotypes are amalgamated into one, the eclectic Cressida. 
Actually, Shakespeare offers nothing new in substance in his crea- 
tion of a Cressida, only a new and masterful complexity in com- 
bining conventional dramatic materials. 


I should like to demonstrate, but more briefly, Shakespeare’s 
construction of two more character amalgams in Troilus and 
Cressida, namely, Hector and Thersites, representatives of the war 
plot and the satiric scenes of the play.’* First, I shall discuss 
Hector’s role in the war plot. The two dominant roles in Eliza- 
bethan plots of civil discord are the hero and the villain. The loyal 
hero fights and defeats the treasonous or ambitious villain. The 
demands made on the hero are allegiance and justice. This melo- 
dramatic plot is exemplified in The Tryall of Chivalry (authorship 
undetermined). The hero, valiant Philip, Prince of France, defeats 


18 Troilus, the ironically idealistic, disillusioned lover; Pandarus, the 
intriguing go-between; Diomedes, the lustful rival; Ulysses, counsellor- 
critic-plotter; Helen, “ the merry Greek”; Ajax, the braggart; and Achilles, 
an amalgam of villain and hero. 
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two seditious villains, the ambitious usurper Burbon and the 
treacherous conspirator Rodorick. Again, in Chettle and Day’s 
Blind Beggar of Bednall Green the loyal old soldier Momford 
successfully overcomes two ambitious traitors, Sir Robert Westford 
and young Playnsey. In Lust’s Dominion, or The Lascivious Queen, 
the ambitious revenger Eleazar is slain by the valiant Prince Philip. 
In these and other melodramatic plots the heroic champion, chival- 
rous and bold, staunchly fights for the defense of his country and 
his honor. He champions all good causes and always wins. On 
the other hand, the traitorous villain typically fights for his own 
gain and self-interests against justice; he inevitably loses. 
Shakespeare does not present Hector, the Trojan hero and 
champion, with a simple, dichotomous conflict of good versus evil. 
Rather, Hector is faced with an ambiguous conflict of justice versus 
allegiance. When the Trojan council meets (II.ii) to debate 
whether to continue the war or to return Helen, Hector’s opinion 


> 


“in way of truth ” is to return the stolen “ wife to Sparta’s king’ 
because the “ moral laws/Of nature and of nations speak aloud/To 
have her back return’d ” (II. ii. 184-186). To keep Helen is clearly 
against law and justice. Yet Hector reverses himself and gives in 
to his “ spritely brethren,” particularly Paris and Troilus, agreeing 
“to keep Helen still ” (II. ii. 191). I cannot interpret this reversal 
as an act of weakness and vanity, but rather as an act of strength 
and sacrifice. Though Hector argues for and defends truth and 
justice, he does not have a purely rational moral choice between 
right and wrong. Hector faces a dilemma; he can either retract the 
truth or abjure his allegiance to Troy. If he adheres to the truth 
of his arguments, he must quit his country in war. If he remains 
loyal to his family and defends his country, he must retract the 
truth. Rather than turn disloyal, Hector reverses himself in order 
to give himself to Troy. He says, 
I am yours, 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus. (II. ii. 207-208 ) 


Hector emerges from this decisive scene as a hero and a villain. 
In the role of villain he opposes justice, truth, and the ‘ moral 
laws/Of nature and of nations ”; he will fight to keep the abducted 
Helen. In the role of hero he remains loyal to his country, willing 


to defend his country and refusing to desert it in time of war. The 
double conflict Hector faces between allegiance and disloyalty and 
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between justice and injustice forces upon him both nobility and 
guilt. Hector must sacrifice either law for loyalty or loyalty for 
law. Unlike Achilles, who is a disloyal hero on the morally right 
side of the war, Hector is a loyal hero on the wrong side. Recog- 
nizing the ambiguity of Hector’s moral position, we can see 
how he is an amalgam of hero and villain. The amalgam of Hector, 
as that of Cressida, complicates an audience’s emotional identifi- 
cation by setting up a double basis for sympathy. By skillfully 
controlling the emotions of his audience, Shakespeare forces them 
to make disparate moral and emotional distinctions and thereby to 
take an ambivalent attitude. Such a cleavage of viewpoint is not 
always easy or comfortable; hence the play is frequently called 
“ difficult.” 

The character portrayal of Thersites is no less ambivalent. As 
Hector is both a hero and a villain in his dramatic function, so 
Thersites is both a critic and a fool, or in Ben Jonson’s words, a 
“satyricke spirit” and an “ignorant spirit.” These terms are 
explained by the classical Horace and Virgil respectively in Ben 
Jonson’s Poetaster, or His Arraignment. 

He that detracts, or envies vertuous merit, 

Is still the covetous, and the ignorant spirit. (V. i. 92-93) 

’Tis not the wholesome sharp moralitie, 

Or modest anger of a satyricke spirit, 

That hurts, or wounds the bodies of a state; 

But the sinister application 

Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 

Interpreter. (V. iii. 137-142) 
Ignorance is identified with envy and malice, while the spirit of 
satire is a wholesome corrective of ignorance and envy through 
reason and virtue. Satire must fight the enemy ignorance. In the 
Poetaster various ignorant fools—Crispinus, Demetrius, Lupus, and 
Captain Tucca—are stripped, whipped, ridiculed, exposed, and 
finally judged by Virgil. Again in Every Man Out of His Humour 
the fools are the butts of the derisive satire. Jonson exhibits a great 
variety of fools or humours-characters: ** a shrewish wife (Fallace), 

14 Jonson’s well-known definition of a “ humour ” appears in the Induction 
of Hvery Man Out. 

As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 


In their confluction, all to runne one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. (Induction, 105-109) 
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an uxorious husband (Delio), and affected fop (Fastidious Briske), 
a vain knight (Puntarvolo), an avaricious farmer (Sordido), a 
would-be gallant (Fungoso), a foolish gull (Sogliardo), a cowardly 
braggart (Shift), “twins of foppery ” (Clove and Orange), an 
envious scholar (Macilente), and a scurrilous railer (Carlo Buffone). 
Asper, the raisonneur for Jonson, is the rational critic with an 
“ingenious and free spirit ” who is out to “ strip the ragged follies 
of the time,/Naked, as at their birth ” (Induction, 17-18). Every 


“ 


man is “ out ” of his humour after he returns to reason and sanity. 
The sane rationalist attacking folly and ignorance may be found 
in non-Jonsonian comedy, such as John Marston’s Antonio and 
Mellida. Here Feliche, the derisive railer of “this queasie age,” 
attacks a variety of flatterers and fools. Or again, Planet, in Mars- 
ton’s Jack Drum’s Entertainment, fills the role of a bitter critic 
that chastises the folly and vice of women. 

In Elizabethan satire, therefore, the prominent roles were the 
critic and the fool; the former ridiculed and chastised the latter. 
Thersites, however, is both a satirist and the butt of satire. In the 
earlier scenes of T’rotlus and Cressida Thersites is predominantly 
the rational critic, railing against the ignorant fool Ajax (a “ mon- 
grel beef-witted lord”) and against “the common curse of man- 
kind, folly and ignorance,” (II. iii.29). In the later scenes he 
attacks Cressida (“‘commodious drab”) and “ Lechery, lechery ; 
still wars and lechery ; nothing else holds fashion. A burning devil 
take them!” (V. ii. 195-196). Yet the critic Thersites is also an 
envious fool. Nestor describes him as “ A slave whose gall coins 
slanders like a mint” (I. ui.193). In a soliloquy Thersites con- 


“ 


cludes with, “I have said my prayers and the devil Envy say 
Amen ” (II. iii. 21-22). The envious railer is essentially a fool 
and butt, not a rational critic. With opprobrious names and curses, 
he reviles Achilles oe full dish of fool”), Patroclus ( Achilles’ 
“masculine whore’), Agamemnon (“not so much brain as ear- 
wax”), Menelaus (“both ox and ass”), Nestor (a “mouldy” 
wit), and Diomedes ("a false-hearted rogue”). No one escapes 
Thersites’ abusive reproaches. Thersites is finally frightened into 
a cowardly confession. “I am a rascal; a scurvy railing knave; a 
very filthy rogue ” (V. iv. 30-31). And again he confesses, “ I am a 
bastard begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, bastard in 
valour, in everything illegitimate” (V. vii. 16-18). Thersites, 


therefore, is an amalgam of a critie of ignorance and folly and an 
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envious, spiteful, cowardly fool. While the critic Thersites ridicules 
the fool Ajax, Ajax beats the fool Thersites. Yet Thersites claims 
that he “shall sooner rail [Ajax] into wit and holiness” than 
Ajax shall “beat [Thersites] into handsomeness ” (II. i. 15-17). 
The single stereotypes of a critical Asper and an envious Macilente 
become one in the amalgam of the critic-fool Thersites. 

In this analysis I have compared Shakespeare and his contem- 
porary dramatists on the specific dramatic practice of character 
roles. The non-Shakespearean dramatists primarily utilize stereo- 
types, but Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida (and other plays 
as well) utilizes character amalgams. Whereas Heywood and Dekker 
use a simple romantic heroine, Shakespeare in Cressida uses a 


“e 


complex romantic-satiric heroine (perhaps a “ split-personality ”). 
Whereas Chettle and Day use a simple hero and villain, Shakespeare 
in Hector uses a complex hero-villain. Whereas Jonson and Marston 
use a simple rational critic and an envious fool, Shakespeare in 
Thersites uses a complex critic-fool. In these amalgamated char- 
acters our expectations are frustrated. The romantic lovers do not 
marry; the heroic champion does not win; the satiric critic does 
not purge folly. By contrasting the stereotype and the amalgam, 
we can better understand the multiple responses possible in Troilus 
and Cressida. It would be much easier for the playgoer and the 
critic if the characters were less complex; however, the full irony 
of the Trojans and the Trojan war itself could not be dramatized 
without these ambivalent character amalgams. 

In the non-Shakespearean drama there is an ample variety of 
characters (stereotypes), but there is little variety within any one 
character (amalgam). This fact alone distinguishes Shakespeare 
from his fellow playwrights. Troilus and Cressida offers nothing 
new in repertory materials, but it does present a new complexity 
of amalgamating and unifying the standard repertory materials. 
Thus in retelling the story of the fall of Troy, Shakespeare accepted 
current dramatic materials but amplified current dramatic practices 
by increasing the intellectual and emotional complexity of the 
drama itself. It is this complexity, I feel, represented by character 
amalgams which create ambivalent sympathies, that has made 
Trotlus and Cressida puzzling to Shakespearean criticism. 


University of Redlands 





FUENTEOVEJUNA: ITS PLATONIC VISION AND 
EXECUTION 


By Witiiam C. McCrary 


Among the more recent and enlightening studies of Lope’s 
Fuenteovejuna is Leo Spitzer’s essay on the Platonic theme and 
its correlation to the use of music in the play. Professor Spitzer 
points out that Scene ii of Act I contains reminiscences of the 
Pagan and Christian concept of World Harmony related to the 
Pythagorean-Platonic tradition, and that far from being a “ dra- 
matic hors-d’oeuvre” this Scene is integral to the grasp of the 
play as a whole.* Indeed, in one way or another, the remainder 
of the play appears to be a dramatic fulfillment of the debate which 
occurs at this point between the villagers. It might seem rather 
surprising that a play so charged with violence of every description 
should find its resolution in an atmosphere of such harmony and 
completion. On reading or witnessing a performance of Lope’s 
masterpiece one is left with the distinct feeling that the end of 
the play heralds the triumph of stability over chaos, the victory of 
love and justice over ambition and crime; in a word, the final 
moment represents the beginning of a new order for all of Spain. 
Clearly, Professor Reichenberger’s observation that a general pat- 
tern of the comedia can be seen in its tendency to progress from 
“order disturbed to order restored” is nowhere more patently 
exemplified than in FPuenteovejuna.’ That the dramatic action and 
ultimate meaningfulness of this work is regulated and determined 
by the Platonic metaphysic of World Harmony, love and “ be- 
coming,” * seems to me to have been admirably demonstrated by 


1 Leo Spitzer, “ A Central Theme and Its Structural Equivalent in Lope’s 
Fuenteovejuna,” Hispanic Review, XXIII (Oct., 1955), 274-292. 

* Spitzer, p. 276. 

* Arnold J. Reichenberger, “The Uniqueness of the Comedia,” Hispanic 
Review, XXVII (July, 1959), 307. 

‘The metaphysical notion of “ becoming ”—the movement toward har- 
mony, perfection, oneness—in terms of the backdrop of national unity is 
first made manifest about half-way through Act II when the Regidor 
affirms: “ Ya los Catdélicos Reyes,/ que este nombre les dans ya,/ presto 
Espafia les daraé/ la obediencia de sus leyes,/ Ya sobre Ciudad Real, ete.” 
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Professors Spitzer and Wardropper.® Envisioned within this con- 
ception, the convergence of the various lines of action at the end 
of the play creates an atmosphere of absolute unity in which all of 
the characters participate and toward which all previous histrionic 
events are oriented. 

In 1934, the late Professor Anibal published his inquiry into the 

source of Fuenteovejuna.® The close examination made by Anibal 
convincingly affirms that Lope’s immediate reference was the Rades 
y Andrada Chronicle. This conclusion adds a new perspective to 
the proper appraisal of the play, because it indicates that the 
dramatist has interpreted known facts in the light of a preconceived 
metaphysical system; in the words of Spitzer, “ Lope has worked 
as it were from the historical battlecries backward to their meta- 
physical source.” * The artistic justification for “ poetical history ” 
is lucidly set forth in the numerous aesthetic treatises of the day. 
Spanish theorists of the Renaissance as well as Lope’s apologists 
were all agreed that it was not only legitimate but also an obligation 
of the artist to idealize the past, to “correct ” and “ re-form ” its 
sometimes apoetic, seemingly chaotic indecision. Bances Candamo, 
in his Theatro de los theatros avers: 
[El theatro] es la historia visible de el pueblo, y es para su ensefianza 
mejor que la historia, porque como la pintura llega después de la naturaleza 
y la enmienda imitandola, assi la poesia llega después de la historia, y 
imitandola la enmienda . . . finalmente, la historia nos pone los sucessos 
de la vida como son, la comedia nos los exorna como deuian ser.® 


Fuenteovejuna represents just such a reconstitution of history 


(1327-32; all line references are to the Alpern and Martel version in Diez 
Comedias del Siglo de Oro). The deliberate repetition of the adverb in- 
fuses a dynamic atmosphere of development. A similar feeling of imminence 
is expressed in lines 1461-64 through the use of the same adverb which 
serves at this point to introduce the symbolic reference to the dawn. By 
the end of Act II Esteban speaks of a new order (1621-24). See also 
note twenty below. 

®* Bruce Wardropper, “ Fuenteovejuna: El gusto y lo justo,” Studies in 
Philology, LIII (April, 1956), 159-171. 

°C. E. Anibal, “The Historical Elements of Lope’s Fuenteovejuna,” 
PMLA, XLIX (Sept., 1934), 657-718. 

7 Spitzer, p. 290. 

8 Francisco de Bances Candamo, T'heatro de los Theatros in Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museas, V and VI (1901-1902), 247. Cf. Francisco 
Cascales’ similar observation in Tablas Poéticas (Murcia, 1617), 26. 
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according to the canons of a normative Platonic vision. Lope must 
have perceived, therefore, in the account of the incident, an event 
of high moral-metaphysical significance in the history of Spain, and 
his dramatization of it can be experienced as a brilliant effort to 
reconstruct this moment of national importance as seen from within 
the lives and affairs of the people whom it involved. It is in the 
implications of this mutual interdependence of the factual and the 
metaphysical, I think, that the structure, technique, and dramatic 
unity of the play should be examined. 

Beside the Platonic debate which occurs in Scene ii Act I, and 
Frondoso’s remark, “ que amor les ha movido” (1866), Lope has 
left us numerous testimonies to his grasp of the Platonic meta- 
physic, the most pertinent of which is the following: “ Estan 
todas las cosas naturales/ ligadas en cadenas de armonia/ los 
elementos y orbes celestiales/ aunque contrarias en igual porfia.” ® 
The Platonic cosmology, with its focal center in the doctrine of 
World Harmony, assumes a perfect adjustment of all parts, a chain 
of exact alignments. In its propensity to account for the totality 
of existence it subordinates the part to the whole. Thus we might 
warrantably expect that any attempt to accommodate the specific 
to a transcendental mystigue would result indeed in a certain 
vastness of execution accompanied by a variety of representation, 
since the individual would always partake of a higher and more 
inclusive order. Likewise, because, as Lope puts it, all natural 
things are fixed in an harmonic suspension, one particular must 
always imply another, either in a relationship of consonance or 
antagonism.’® To the sceptic’s objection that such an adjustment 


*La Arcadia, (Sancha, VI). V, 417. At the end of Scene ii Act II of 
El villano en su rincén, Constanza exclaims that love is like “ Una miusica 
formada de dos voces./ Aunque alto y bajo estén, mira/ que aunque son tan 
desiguales/ como la noche y el dia,/ aquella unién y armonia/ los hace 
en su acento iguales,/ que el alto en un punto suena/ con el bajo siempre 
igual,/ porque si sonaran mal,/ causaran notable pena.” Finally she 
remarks, “ El amor tiene poder/ de concertar voluntades.” 

1°Cf, Mengo’s exposition of a natural harmony based on antagonism: 
‘“ Amor hay, y el que entre si/ gobierna todas las cosas,/ correspondencias 
forzosas/ de cuanto se mira aqui;/ y yo jamas he negado/ que cada cual 
tiene amor,/ que le conserva en su estado./ Mi mano al golpe que viene/ 
mi cara defenderA;/ mi pie, huyendo, estorbaraé/ el dafio que el cuerpo 


tiene./ Cerrardnse mis pestafias/ si al ojo le viene mal,/ porque es amor 
natural” (385-391). 
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of the drama to the multiple complexities of the Platonic meta- 
physics—even if this were dramatically feasible—would scarcely 
have been appreciated by an audience of Lope’s day, the defensor, 
Ricardo del Turia, replies that the Spanish temperament was not 
content with anything less than the whole painting.’! The rationale 
beneath this is explained to us by still another of Lope’s admirers, 
Francisco de Barreda, who sustains that the verisimilitude and 
unity of a play must be judged by the extent to which it accounts 
for all pertinent implications of its subject matter: 


Vna accién se deue entender vn caso sdélo, y eso obedecen los q aciertan 
en Espafia; este caso puede tener muchas personas casi de igual cuydado 
en el poema. Como son dos competidores de vn Reyno, dos amantes de vna 
dama, Pues si sucede que en yn caso aya muchas personas que con igualdad 
interuienen, ;por qué la comedia que retrata esse caso, no les retratara 
con essas personas igualmente? La impropriedad fuera no retratarla assi.*? 


The remainder of this essay will attempt to demonstrate that the 
“un caso solo ”— 
“el caso Fuenteovejuna” in which the Féniz saw reflected an 


historical objectification of the Platonic metaphysic. 


structure and technique of Fuenteovejuna express 


Students of Lope’s dramaturgy have from time to time been 
confounded by the plurality of actions in Fuenteovejuna. Anibal, 
for instance, perceived scant dramatic necessity for the inclusion 
of the Ciudad Real expedition.’* In order to imbue the Fuenteove- 
juna incident with Platonic meaningfulness, Lope has established 
four separate, but not independent actions, which communicate 
the significance of the moment through as many levels of corre- 
sponding implications, a procedure which adds to the purely his- 
trionic the dimensions of the epic. The first of these involves the 
love duet of Laurencia and Frondoso; the second concerns the 
collective reality of the village itself of which the lovers are citizens ; 


11 Ricardo del Turia, Apologética de las comedias espafolas in BAE, 
XLII, xxv. 

12 Fransisco de Barreda, El meior principe Augusto Traiano (Madrid, 
1622), 126v. 

18 Anibal, p. 657. A. E. Sloman (“ The Structure of Calderén’s La vida 
es sueno,”’ Modern Language Review, XLVII [July, 1953], 299-300) is of 
the opinion that “ Indeed with but similar alterations the play could stand 
with the secondary action removed.” Anibal (op. cit., 657) also thinks that 
the Monarchs are “accorded attention quite out of proportion to their 


minor function in the drama.” 
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the third is centered on Ciudad Real; and the fourth engages the 
entire Iberian Peninsula.** There are certain thematic likenesses 
between Peribdnez and Fuenteovejuna, but even a casual com- 
parison of the two distinguishes the latter as a play conceived 
on a more comprehensive, grandiose scale: the former is roughly 
analogous to the Laurencia-Frondoso action. Clearly, therefore, 
Lope had another intent in mind when he composed Fuenteovejuna, 
and the four actions must be studied as correlatives to that purpose. 

On closer scrutiny, a design begins to emerge from the four 
actions. Common to all is the presence of a rupture. In the dis- 
tance can be heard the rumblings of a national dissonance arising 
from the conflicting claims to the throne of Castile (La Beltraneja 
vs. Isabel). In the opening scene Lope sketches his background 
by alluding to the extent and seriousness of this quarrel which 
involves Portugal, Aragon, and Castile, and threatens to erupt into 
Andalucia (92-109).1° The first echo of the peninsular cacophany, 
now rendered more immediate, more regional, is the Ciudad Real 
attack. Nor is life all harmony and sympathy in the village of 
Fuenteovejuna. At the beginning of the Second Act, Esteban re- 
marks that the signs do not augur well for the year (“El ano 
apunta mal, y el tiempo crece” [863]), and for this reason the 
grain should be impounded “ aunque lo contradicen mas de trece ” 
(865). The vexation in the village caused by the Comendador, of 
course, needs no further comment. Finally there is a personal 


#7] prefer to think of the last two actions as “back actions,” i.e., 
actions we must assume to happen. The two “fore actions” must be 
understood as projections against this background. Tirso’s El Aquiles is 
organized in much the same way, as Professor Hesse and I have pointed 
out in our study of this play in Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, XXXIII 
(July, 1956), 138-151. 

15 Lope protrudes the national conflict just enough to ensure the spectator 
will not forget that the drama he witnesses takes place within the frame- 
work of peninsular discord. The urgency of this dissension reappears at 
the end of Act I (in the Habitaciédn de los Reyes Catélicos), where it 
becomes known that Navarra too is implicated (643). Isabel speaks of the 
imminent danger to Castile by a Portuguese attack (699-706). In Act II 
we learn of the seizure of Ciudad Real by the royal forces (1107-29) with 
further peninsular “name dropping.” Throughout Act III repeated refer- 
ences to Aragén, Castile, Leén, etc., are made. If it be objected that this 
furthermost background is insufficiently developed to warrant inclusions 
as an “action,” it is well to recall that the Ciudad Real attack is the 
result of the greater peninsular strife. 
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desajuste between Laurencia and Frondoso. Her “ Diana-like ” 
desdén (215-248), together with the definition of love she accepts 
in the debate (Scene ii Act I), is the source of Frondoso’s desequt- 
librio emocional (751-%65).2® Since the play moves from “ order 
disturbed to order restored,” ** all four actions are similarly unified 
through the arrival of a final harmonious adjustment. In con- 
formity with the Platonic conception which governs the play, the 
distribution of its movement through four action categories ad- 
mirably expresses various social perspectives by accounting for the 
individual (Laurencia-Frondoso), the collective (Fuenteovejuna, 
Ciudad Real), the nobility (Fernaén Gémez, the Maestre), and 
eventually the Monarchy itself.’ 


‘© At another place it will be shown that the lovers are integrally related 
to the harmony of the village. 

*7It is difficult to understand Spitzer’s remark (op. cit., 292), “ The 
play starting with harmony and ending with harmony . . .” in view of 
the disorders here enumerated. One is reminded rather of Hamlet’s “ Some- 
thing is rotten in Denmark.” 

1*R. W. Ribbans (‘‘ Meaning and Structure of Lope’s Fuenteovejuna,” 
Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, XXXI [July, 1954], 167), calls attention to 
the great emphasis placed on social category by Medieval and Renaissance 
thinkers. Thus between the peasants and the Monarchy there had to be 
a responsible nobility in order to establish the proper harmonious hierarchy. 
This explains the King’s comment at the end of the play: “Y la villa 
es bien se quede/ en mi pues de mi se vale/ hasta ver si acaso sale/ 
comendador que la herede” (2448-51). Anibal’s confusion of source 
materials with purely aesthetic considerations (op. cit., 692) led him to 
believe that the Maestre’s somewhat sudden contrition (‘Con vergiienza 
voy ” [2158]) in Act III and his subsequent pardon by the Mouarchs was 
an entirely superfluous confession to be justified only in light of the fact 
that Lope intended to exonerate and hence glorify the Téllez-Girén family. 
When we contemplate these incidents, however, as part of a Platonic 
metaphysical conception, it becomes clear that the Maestre’s request for 
pardon represents one of those small, seemingly unimportant details, which 
accommodate structure to meaning. The dramatic representation of a 
Platonic harmony ideal thus demanded that the nobility be integrated into 
tlhe new and perfect order which the rebellion itself and the Monarchs 
announce. the young nobleman’s actions, together with the King’s final 
remarks, complete the arrival of a Platonic consonance which reveals 
itself in a willing distribution of justice from peasant to nobility to the 
figures of the King and Queen. Without the Maestre’s reversal of sentiment 
the spectator would be left with an essentially romantic, rather nihilistic 
excision from the social order of an oppressively irresponsible nobility. 


Clearly, Lope was a man of the seventeenth century. 
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The sweeping, panoramic effect of this plan functions to charge 
the stage representation with a certain dynamic simultaneity of 
development. The forces which herald the birth of the new order— 
World Harmony—seem to converge in and around Fuenteovejuna. 
Seen in this manner, the village serves as a mirror which gathers 
and refracts the light of a new dawn.’® The multiple focal points 
of the drama’s action may be likened to the Platonic macro- 
microcosm simile, that is, the tension and initial antagonism which 
exist between Laurencia and Frondoso is repeated in the want of 
consonance in the village, and so on until the spectator’s experience 
includes the broader and somewhat more blurred outlines of the 
peninsular rupture. Thus Lope’s structure represents a series of 
actions within other actions, an organization integral to the “ tele- 
scopic ”’ effect which the play conveys. Such an “all over pattern ” 
—to appropriate a phrase from the eminent art historian Oscar 
Hagen *°—obviously brings with it an inherent tendency toward 
disunity. Professor Sloman has stated that Lope prefers to isolate 
rather than integrate.** A rather detailed examination of the way 
in which Lope has distributed the forward progression of his 
drama will reveal, I hold, that there is in the play a principle of 
unity other than cause and effect and that this principle is a 
logical corollary to the Platonic conception of World Harmony 
within which the Féniz has suspended the Fuenteovejuna incident. 

Professors Roaten and Sanchez y Escribano maintain in their 
provocative and somewhat controversial book ** that baroque drama 
conforms to a painterly pattern of composition. Whether or not 
it is valid to interpret the drama in terms of painting will not be 
debated here. The authors do call attention, however, to the fact 
that the forward sweep of our play’s action is not the result of an 

1° Between two expressions of light symbolism Lope brings about the 
military fall of the Comendador. Cimbranos, announcing the arrival of 
royal forces at ‘Ciudad Real, remarks: “ Ya divisan con las luces,/ desde 
las altas almenas,/ los castillos y leones/ y barras aragonesas ” (1119-22). 
After the defeat the Maestre says: “ Ya coronan de luces las almenas,/ 
y las ventanas de las torres altas/ entoldan con pendones victoriosos ” 
(1461-64). 

29 See Oscar Hagen’s discussion of the “ All Over Design” in his book, 
Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art (Madison, 1948), 33-37. 

*1 Sloman, 299. 

22D. H. Roaten and F. Sanchez y Escribano, Wdélfflin’s Principles in 
Spanish Drama: 1500-1700 (New York, 1952). 
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immediate cause and effect progression from scene to scene; that 
is, in their terminology, it is not linear. Thus the fore action is 
interrupted from time to time to allow for intrusion of an event 
or effect related to the back action(s). The rather abrupt changes 
of scene due to this non-linear disposition have been the source 
of some adverse criticism on the part of those who define dramatic 
unity as one of action in what is fundamentally an Aristotelian 
sense, i.e., one action developing as cause and result. But Fuente- 
ovejuna is an epic piece etched into the texture of a Platonic con- 
figuration. The multiplicity of actions which articulate this con- 
ception, therefore, correspond to partial objectifications of a larger 
histrionic reality, i.e., the dynamic movement toward World Har- 
mony. The unity of action, hence, is aesthetically subordinate to 
a unity of effect, a oneness and finality of communication. To this 
end, Lope has orchestrated his scenes, and it is here, in the study 
of the play’s composition, that the unity of theme and effect must 
be sought. 

Professor Parker has observed that sedition and rape are dra- 
matically unified in Fuenteovejuna and represent “ aspects of an 
individual will to disorder.” *#* The counter-force to this principle 
of darkness and rupture is a gradual realization of harmony ex- 
pressed in terms of love and ultimate justice. But it cannot be 
affirmed that the Comendador has been molesting the village 
maidens because he plans to attack Ciudad Real and thus take 
advantage of the Isabel-Beltraneja controversy ; nor that he abducts 
and abuses Jacinta because of the Ciudad Real assault; ** nor even 
that his dissolution of the village government at the end of Act I] 
(together with the abduction of Laurencia) is in any way due 
directly to the victory of royal forces at Ciudad Real. Yet these 
equations carry out roughly the rape-treason axis. By the same logic, 
it is unfeasible to affirm any causal relationship between Laurencia’s 
metamorphosis from an aloof sceptic to a devoted wife and the final 
triumph of the Monarchy over injustice.2* Yet throughout the 


2° A. A. Parker, “ Reflections on a New Definition of ‘ Baroque ’,” Bulletin 
of Hispanic Studies, XXX (July, 1953), 146. 

**Tt must be remembered that Jacinta happened to be present as the 
Comendador left for the battle. In this respect, therefore, the movement 
of troops is an excuse for her abduction, not a cause. 

*5Seen in an overall view, Fuenteovejuna represents the last incident 
of blatant insubordination and national strife. At the beginning of Act ITT, 
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drama’s development the spectator (reader) is subtly and gently 
conditioned to experience the two action components as tf they 
were cause and effect. In an equally unobtrusive manner the 
apparent inference from love to justice is achieved. 

The technique by which Lope accomplishes the unification of 
such essentially unrelated actions may be discerned from the asso- 
ciational patterns which the disposition of the scenes creates. The 
correct timing of exits and entrances together with the proper 
positioning of individual segments of the stage action are the two 
factors which regulate the spectator’s association of one action 
mass with another. Such an examination reveals a rather constant 
pattern governing the presence of the Comendador. His attempts 
to abduct and violate a maiden or disrupt the village order, that 
is, his appearances on stage, precede or follow either some reference 
to the Ciudad Real back action or an allusion to a disruptive agent 
in society, or another expression of violence. Stated in another 
manner, the entrances of the Comendador are always linked to a 
rupture of some nature (usually having to do with the attack on 
Ciudad Real) which has occurred outside the confines of village 
life. Likewise, his presence and subsequent performance in the 
fore action result in an outrage either personal or collective. 

The play begins with the dialogue between Fernén Gémez and 
the young Maestre in which the two men set forth their plans to 
besiege Ciudad Real, thus setting the sedition action into motion. 
This conversation is immediately followed by the discourse between 
Laurencia and Pascuala, who discuss the danger of being accosted 
by Fernan Gomez. The disposition of these two dramatic moments 
begins the association between the two forms of rupture, treason 
and rape. At the end of the Platonic exposition which ensues, 
Flores appears to announce the Comendador’s victory at Ciudad 
Real. This relacién deserves a careful examination. It occupies 
some seventy-two lines of speech (456-528) which present first the 
description of the two noblemen ** and then a narration of the 


in the midst of the conclave of elders, Juan calls attention to the already 
existent peace in Castile: “ Mas pues ya se publica y manifiesta/ que en 


paz tienen los reyes a Castilla” (1677-78). Lope again returns to the 
background of peace at the end of the play when Isabel states that she 
leaves Castilla in peace: “En paz queda, y llana” (2301). Thus the 


contrast between the violence of Act III and the background serves to 
intensify the historical-metaphysical conception of the drama. 
** The descriptive half of the relacién is unusually wrought. It contains 
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fall of a city. The bestial brutality with which the Maestre punished 
the city for its resistance may be likened to a rape: not only did 
he order the decapitation of its leaders, but he also commanded 
that the baja plebe be publicly flogged, con mordazas en la boca, 
thus outraging the spirit as well as the body. Lope intensifies this 
atmosphere of violence with the song of the miisicos who introduce 
the reentry of the Comendador on stage, returning from the bloody 
sarnage just made known through the flashback. After the recep- 
tion honoring his victorious homecoming, the nobleman’s deliberate 
willfulness to violate the social order expresses itself anew as he 
turns his lascivious attentions toward Laurencia and Pascuala, an 
event which thus completes a third identification of treasonous 
actions with a personal or moral transgression.?*7 Now the chain 
of associations has made the full circle: relacién (rape of Ciudad 
Real)— appearance of Fernién Gémez—moral affront to the 
maidens. The same dramatic rhythm asserts itself again at the 
end of the Act when the Comendador stumbles upon the young 
lovers while he is hunting (779). In this instance his concupiscence 
is linked to the pursuit of game: “ No es malo venir siguiendo/ 
un corcillo temeroso,/ y topar tan bella gama” (779-781). Act II 
is cast in much the same mold. Scene i treats of the pernicious 
effect of astrologers and the printing press in the social order. 
Scene ii, accordingly, is devoted to the very Prince of Discord, 
Fernin Gémez, who brazenly requests Laurencia’s hand of Esteban. 
At this point in the play’s progression, Lope begins to intensify 
the now well established associative patterns which relate treason 
to personal-moral rupture. The affront to Esteban, Laurencia, and 
Frondoso and the potential danger to the village stability it implies, 
is followed by Cimbrano’s arrival and announcement of new violence 
at Ciudad Real. The maximum moment of identification between 


nineteen color or light images: lucidos, roja, verde, oro, brazaletes, rucio, 
blancas, nieve, blanca, negroes, blanco, luciente, naranjada, perlas, blancas, 
naranjado, azahares, roja, blanca, which greatly intensify the description. 
the entire passage (456-500) is a perfect painting in a highly sensorial 
sparkling imagery. None of this is strictly necessary to the purpose of 
the relacién, i.e., to tell the audience of the triumph. Obviously the color 
imagery was intended to recreate the back action for the spectator, to bring 
it “forward” as far as possible for the moment. 

27 Laurencia’s remark, “;No basta a vueso sefor/ tanta carne pre- 
sentada? 
the erotic aspirations of Fernan Gémez, 


” 


(623-624), admirably equates the carnage at Ciudad Real with 
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rape and sedition is achieved in the ensuing developments. As the 
troops prepare to return to the defense, Jacinta is forced to accom- 
pany the army as bagaje. The Act comes to a close with the return 
of the defeated Nobleman from Ciudad Real; this precedes the 
insult to Esteban and the village authority vested in him together 
with Laurencia’s subsequent tragedy. In Act III, the vicious 
Comendador is killed precisely as he prepares to hang Frondoso. 
The love-justice equation centers largely on Laurencia and Fron- 
doso. In contrast to the sedition-rape series of associations which 
are concentrated in the first two Acts (especially the beginning of 
the Second) the composition of scenes which binds the lovers to the 
village action and to the furthermost back action with its symbolic 
figure of the Monarchs gains intensity in the Second and Third 
Acts. Thus, the decline and fall of the forces of chaos coincides 
with the rise of a new and harmonious order associated with the 
development of true love. The first indication that Laurencia has 
begun to move away from an attitude of aloof indifference becomes 
manifest at the end of Act I (“que aunque no te quiero bien/ 
ya tengo algunos asomos” [773-774]). Of singular significance in 
this declaration is that the scene in which it is affirmed is the next 
segment of action after the first appearance of Fernando and Isabel. 
The concern which they show for peninsular solidarity is subse- 
quently repeated “in miniature” when Laurencia expresses her 
initial attraction toward Frondoso. The juxtaposition of these two 
scenes is thus representative of the parallel which the dramatist 
begins to bring forward to coordinate back and fore actions. Scene 
iii of Act II (1278-1450) is a prolonged love duet in which the 
action pauses for a moment, as it were, to allow the heroine’s first 
declaration of love. It should be noted that this song of love “ inter- 
rupts ” the back action. Scene ii dramatizes the departure of the 
Comendador to resist the gathering power of the Monarchy and the 
imminent birth of peninsular peace, the first glimmer of impending 
harmony. Within the time limits of Scene iii, a much greater se- 
quence of time—that having to do with the battle of Ciudad Real— 
is compressed. Thus, in the time that it requires for the young 
lovers to declare their affection for one another, the Comendador 
meets his downfall at the hands of the royal forces. Scene iii can 
be said, therefore, to reflect in the microcosm the larger movement 
of the political-national macrocosm, since there is a simultaneity of 
action relating the two. The association drawing together the 
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efforts of the Monarchs with the union of the lovers is further felt 
in the return to the stage of the vanquished Lord of Fuenteovejuna. 
His visible presence attests to the reality of an action which occurred 
during the moving love duet and hence crystallizes the parallel.** 
The contrapuntal rhythm is carried forward again in Scene v, the 
Wedding Scene, which follows the entry of Fernin Gémez in defeat 
and thus seems to concentrate the gathering light of harmony. 

At the beginning of this study it was stated that the fore action 
is expressed in two distinct but complementary movements: the 
love plot and the collective endeavor of the village. Now Laurencia 
and Frondoso, who for a while in Act II stand out in bas relief 
from the town, are, nevertheless, citizens of Fuenteovejuna. In 
conformity with the vision of World Harmony the spiritual concert 
which grows in the hearts of the young people is meaningless as a 
union apart from the life of the village. Accordingly, in the first 
love song, at the end of Act I (735-742), Lope begins to associate 
the pair with the life of Fuenteovejuna. The line “que ya para 
en uno somos” ** becomes the leitmotif in the important Third 
Scene of Act II where it appears again in Frondoso’s recognition of 
their love and the town expectations: “mira que toda la villa 
ya para en uno nos tiene;/ y de cémo a ser no viene/ la villa se 
maravilla ” (1299-1302), to which Laurencia replies, “ pues a la 
villa y a ti/ respondo que lo seremos ” (1305-06). The final pres- 
€ >» on stage of the lovers in Act III (2162-2291) achieves the 
total subordination of their affection to the town’s suffering. Lope’s 


‘ 


means of realizing this integration is worthy of some detail. At 
the beginning, Laurencia is beset by dark forebodings concerning 
the safety of Frondoso, a soliloquy which bespeaks her profound 
love and indicates the immense difference between Laurencia— 
Act III and Laurencia—Scene ii Act I. But this very intensity 
of feminine feeling clouds her grasp of the need to stand with the 
hamlet in its trial, and she selfishly admonishes Frondoso to flee 
(2188-89). It is for Frondoso to advise her that their love cannot 
live without the village approval (2190-99). At this point Lope’s 
use of sound and his mastery of the stage become adjuncts to the 
association he must establish between the lovers and their village. 





28 After the love dialogue, Esteban and the Regidor occupy the stage and 
comment on the imminent victory of the Monarchy (1327-34). 

2° The same line is used by Frondoso further on to describe the Reyes 
Catélicos (2037-39). 
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As the judge proceeds to put the rest of the town to torture—and 
the dramatist is careful to include all ages and all types (viejo 

muchacho, mujer—hombre, rollizo—desnudo—gordo)—Laurencia 
and Frondoso appear on stage literally in the midst of, and sur- 
rounded on every side by, the laments and groans of the victims 
as they are heard from the wings. They physically stand at the 


center of Fuenteovejuna, and its agony thus becomes their agony. 


The ordeal resolves itself in Laurencia’s readiness to participate 


in the collective guilt (2284-91). At the play’s end, tl 


e now inte- 
grated Kingdom of Spain, as imaged in the august presence of the 
Monarchs, incorporates into its unity first the repentant Maestre, 
then the no less solidified hamlet of Fuenteovejuna with its lovers, 
thus resolving all planes of action into one symphonic chord and 
completing a harmony of many parts. 

The rape-sedition sequence and its counter action, the love-justice 
axis, thus must be envisioned in themselves as two opposed action 
masses which progress inversely and mirror a time of great national 
significance. Both back and fore actions, therefore, are dramatic 


analogues of a more comprehensive vision and contribute to its 


materialization. The subordination of a unity of action to one of 


effect is realized through an intricate scene arrangement which 


merges essentially unrelated incidents into a larger conception. In 
he sum of the 


Fuenteovejuna, the whole is definitely greater than t 
parts. Thus not only the structure but the very technique of the 
play attests to the Platonic lens through which Lope contemplated 
his reading of the Fuenteovejuna incident.*® The several actions 
partake of a principle of cohesion quite distinct from that ot! 


and effect, one which depends on the spectator’s capacity to corre- 


late and coordinate a variety of perspectives integr 


Harmony ideal. In this regard, then, the spectator 





to participate in the drama, to become an active witness to the 
histrionie experience as it reveals itself in first one facet and then 
another. Herein lies the reason for an orchestration of scenes that 
creates patterns of association which urge the mind’s eye to synthe- 
size, relate, and subordinate. In one sense or another, the comedia 
rests on this tacit acceptance of rapport between the representation 

8° Tn his brilliant study of World Harmony (Traditio, II and III [1944 
15]) Leo Spitzer states: “Synaesthetic apperception al vays bears witness 
to the idea of World Harmony ... ; all the senses converge into one har 
monious feeling ” (II, 426). 
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and the perceiver, a mode of aesthetic experience which Cervantes 
seems to have recognized clearly at the beginning of Act II of his 
Rufidn dichoso when Teatro remarks: “‘ Voyme alli/ donde aconte- 
cen,/ Disculpa del disparate./ Verds a Londres y a Roma/ a 
Valladolid, ya Gante,/ Muy poco importa al oyente/ Que yo en un 
punto me pase/ Desde Alemania a Guinea/ Sin del teatro mudarme./ 
El pensamiento es ligero,/ Bien pueden acompanarme.” 


The University of Michigan 





SILOA’S BROOK, THE POOL OF SILOAM, 
AND MILTON’S MUSE 


By Georce W. WHITING and ANN GossMAN 


In the invocations of his Muse in Paradise Lost Milton refers to 
a number of scriptural places with which his Muse is intimately 


associated: first Oreb and Sinai, where the Muse inspired 


That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen Seed, 
In the Beginning how the Heav’ns and Earth 


Rose out of Chaos: 
then Sion Hill and 


Siloa’s Brook that flow’d 
Fast by the Oracle of God; 


or, as it stands later, with a significant change from “ Brook” to 
* Brooks”: 
Thee Ston and the flowrie Brooks beneath 


hat wash thy hallowd feet, and warbling flow, 


and, finally, Heaven itself: 
for thou 

Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st, but Heav'nlie borne, 
Before the Hills appeerd, or Fountain flow’d, 
Thou with Eternal wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy Sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of th’ Almightie, pleas’d 
With thy Celestial Song. 

To take only one of these, Siloa’s Brook has always been explained 
by a verse in Isaiah 8: 6, which tells of the “ waters of Shiloah that 
go softly ” and, as Verity explains, “ overflowed into the garden 
below and so formed a streamlet.” Siloa’s Brook, Ver ty says, 
corresponds to the dark-colored spring of the classical Muses. He 
adds that Milton connects the spring with the altar of the Templ 
“to show the sanctity of poetic inspiration.” * Incidentally, Verity 
adds that Siloah is “more familiar” to us in the description 
“pool” in St. John 9:%, 11. Recently the relation of Siloa’s 


' Paradise Lost, ed. A. W. Verity (Cambridge, 1929), II, 369. 
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Brook to the Muse and the poem has been re-examined by Mr. Cope 
and Mr. Lauter,? who maintain that Siloa’s Brook is a “ latent ” 
figure derived from St. John 9, which tells how at the pool of 


save sight to the man born blind. This figure, these 


Siloam Jesus 
scholars declare, is of very great importance. This new interpreta- 
tion must be very carefully considered. 

Although the names Siloa and Siloam refer to the same body of 

water, the contrast between the “ pool” of Siloam and Milton’s 
‘Siloa’s Brook that flow’d” is obvious. lonoring the difference 
between pool and brook, the new interpretation explains that, on 
the basis of St. John 9, Milton’s Muse and important themes in 
the poem are associated with the miracle by which Christ gave 
ight to the man born blind. According to this view the miracle 
alluded to by this “ latent ” figure of Siloa’s Brook is of very great 
importance, being, according to one critic, the essential symbol of 
Milton’s Muse and, according to the other critic, the symbol of a 
dominant theme jin all Milton’s later poetry. All preceding com- 
mentators have said that the flowing waters of Siloah, Isaiah 8: 6, 
recall the spring \ganippe and the altar of Zeus and with Sion 
suggest the sacred nature of the Muse, the divine source of inspira- 
tion of the poet. 

What is the true interpretation? Let us, in no querulous spirit, 
examine the evidence to see what opinions are soundest and what 
conclusions are most probable. 

First, what arguments are offered to support the new interpre- 
tation? Mr. Cope asserts that by mentioning the alternative seats 


Milton chose “to enhance the complexity of suggestion through 


precise, but suppressed, allusions.” With the support of some 
Biblical texts, a passage from Fuller’s A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, 
and a sentence or two from one of Robert South’s sermons, he then 
invokes a tradition which in his opinion indicates that Milton’s 
allusion to Siloah “not only sets the Hebrew prophetic singers 


ibove the pagans ”—this was to be expected. of course—* but calls 
up a scriptural context which « Its Christ over Moses,” an exalta- 
tion which, in his words, “ is directed internally by the comparison 


of Oreb and Sinai to a Sion that may ‘ Delight thee more.’ . 
* Jackson I. Cope, “ Milton’s Muse in Paradise Lost,’ Modern Philology, 
LV (August, 1957), 6 10; Paul Lauter, “ Milton’s * Siloa’s srook te Votes 


and Queries, N.S. V (May, 1958), 204-200. 
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Ignoring the fact that Sion alludes to much more than Christ 
as well as the fact, already mentioned, that Milton’s phrase is 
** Siloa’s Brook,” not the pool of Siloam, Mr. Cope then emphasizes 
the alleged allusion to the man born blind: in his words, “ the chief 
issue, of course, lies in the latent figure of the blind man.” Inter- 
preting this “latent” figure literally, he confidently asserts that 
the blind man is a central figure or symbol of Milton’s Muse. He 
devotes his study to the explication of this “latent ” figure, which, 
he asserts, refers to the pool of Siloam, which, in Fuller’s words, 
is “ the lively emblem, if not the real type of our Saviour.” 

The other critic sees in the figure a meaning less personal and 
more comprehensive. The healing of the man born blind is, he says, 
pertinent because the waters of Siloah—he probably refers to the 
pool of Siloam—* were regarded as curative and were used in 
religious ceremonies of purification. (He quotes St. John 7: 37- 
39.) He sees in the figure an allusion to Christ’s redemption of 
mankind but does not cite any authority for this interpretation. 
He says, “ As part of Milton’s justification emphasizes God’s glory, 
so the other part depends upon redemption through Christ.” He 
apparently regards these two themes as equally important in the 
poem. 

If we disregard minor points, which will be noted later, this is 
the substance of the new interpretation, which, it must be empha- 
sized, is based upon one figure and upon that alone. 

There can be no doubt that the pool of Siloam was regarded 
as a symbol of Christ. But it must be emphasized that this new 
interpretation virtually ignores a tradition which greatly modifies 
and extends the meaning of this miracle—and its symbol, the pool 
of Siloam. The traditional interpretation is to be found in five of 
the older commentaries: Hugh of St. Victor’s, in his “ De caeco 
illuminatio,” an interpretation of St. John 9; St. Augustine’s, in 
his “In Johannis Evangelium Tractatus XLIV ”; Bede’s, in his 
“In §S. Johannis Evangelium Expositio”; St. Ambrose’s, in his 
“ Epistola LXXX ” to Bellicus; and St. Thomas Aquinas’, in his 
“In Johannis Evangelium.” * These five are selected to represent 
the tradition. 


*L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas of the Bible (London and New York, 1956), 
p. 115. 

“Hugh of St. Victor, Patr. Lat. CLXXV, 760; St. Augustine, Patr, Lat. 
XXXV, 1713-1714; Bede, Patr. Lat. XCII, 757-758; St. Ambrose, Patr. Lat. 
XVI, 1271-1273; Thomas Aquinas, Opera Omnia, XVII, 546. 
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In Hugh of St. Victor the blind man is the type of all mankind 
blinded by original sin: ‘‘ Caecus iste designat genus humanum in 
parentibus primis excaecatum per originale peccatum.” The clay 
and the spittle used to anoint the eyes of the blind man are inter- 
preted: “ Saliva est divinitas; terra, humanitas; lutum ex utroque, 
conjunctio utriusque naturae.” Siloam signifies Christ and baptism, 
which renews the sinner’s faith, removes his blindness, and destroys 
sin: “ Siloe... Christum significavit in quo caecus luto linitus lava- 
tur, dum peccator in fide divinitatis, et humanitatis, ejus baptismo 
renovatur. Et caecitas aufertur, dum peccatum deletur.” The en- 
tire matter is then summed up: “Caecus itaque iste genus 
humanum ; caecitas, peccatum ; lutum, incarnationis sacramentum ; 
linitio et lavatio, fides cum baptismo; receptio luminis contemplatio 
supernae claritatis.” Every detail is symbolically interpreted. 

St. Augustine’s commentary, which is of course much earlier, 
is the same. He says: “Si ergo quid significet hoc quod factum 
est cogitemus, genus humanum est iste caecus: haee enim caecitas 
contigit in primo per peccatum, de quo omnes originem duximus, 
non solum mortis, sed etiam iniquitatis.” By the sin of the first 
man human nature is corrupt: “secundum mentem omnis homo 
caecus natus est.” The blindness of man is sin. Washing in the 
pool of Siloam is baptism in Christ: “ Lavit ergo oculos in ea 
piscina quae interpretatur Missus, baptizatus in Christo.” Through 
baptism man’s blindness, that is his sin, is purged away. 

3ede agrees, at times using the same words. The blind man is 
the human race: “ genus humanum est iste caecus.” This blindness 
befell the first man through sin: *“* Haee enim caecitas contigit in 
primo homine per peccatum,” from which comes not only all sin 
but death. All men except Christ are so afflicted: ‘“ Omnes enim 
homines praeter illum solum, qui ex virgine natus est, originali 
peccato caeci, id est, cum peccato nati sunt... .” Sending the 
blind man to the pool of Siloam represents baptism in Christ: 
“ Lavit ergo oculos in ea piscina, quae interpretatur missus, bap- 
tizatus est in Christo.” Unless the blind man had been sent to the 
pool of Siloam, no one of us had been set free from sin. 

St. Ambrose asserts that the man blind from birth was cured 
not by skill but by the Lord’s power. The saying “ As long as | 
am in the world I am the light of the world ” means that all the 
blind can see if they search for Christ: “omnes possunt videre, 
qui caeci sunt, si me lumen requirant. Accedite et vos, et illumin- 
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amini, ut videre possitis.” Washing in the pool of Siloam repre- 
sents baptism in Christ. As the Light Christ touched and shed 
light; as Priest he fulfilled in the figure of baptism the mysteries 
of spiritual grace: ‘“ Quasi lux tetigit, infudit; quasi sacerdos per 
figuram baptismatis, mysteria gratiae spiritalis implevit.” Come 
to Siloam and be baptised: ‘ Accede et tu ad Siloam, hoe est, 
ad eum qui missus a Patre.... Veni ad baptismum, tempus ipsum 
adest: veni festinus, et tu dicas: Abi, et lavi, et videre coepi.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas says that in Siloam there was the power 

of Christ: “in Siloe erat virtus Christi”; the pool was spiritual. 
Its waters secretly insinuate the manifestation of Christ, beyond 
all hope. St. Thomas then quotes St. Augustine : 
Genus enim humanum est iste caecus: haec enim caecitas contigit in primo 
homine per peccatum, de quo omnes originem duximus: caecus est ergo 
a nativitate ... Mittit illum ad piscinam, quae vocatur Siloe, qui baptizatus 
est in Christo, et tune eum illuminavit. 


These commentators agree. The meaning is clear. The blind man 
of Jerusalem is a symbol of man blinded by sin, by original sin. 
Washing in the pool of Siloam is baptism in Christ, which frees 
the blind man from sin. The baptized can say, “I was blind, but 
now I see.” 

This traditional interpretation of the miracle is confirmed by 
three modern Biblical scholars. Sir Edwyn C, Hoskyns says that 
Siloam means literally a discharge of waters, but it is here identified 
with Christ: “the waters of Siloam disappear in the living waters 
of Christ ; in fact in Christian baptism and in that purification and 
illumination which formed both the starting point and the perma- 
nent background of primitive Christian experience.” * The true 
interpretation of the miracle is that the blind man who was “ alto- 
gether born in sin, that is to say, blind in Judaism, has been saved 
from sin and blindness by the Saviour, the Light of the World 
R. H. Lightfoot says that the word Siloam, the name of a pool 


at Jerusalem, is connected with a Hebrew verb meaning to send 
and that this means the sending of the Son into the world. We 
are therefore to understand that in and by the water of the pool 
“the blind man is granted sight, because the pool represents Him 


5The Fourth Gospel, Ed. by Francis N. Davey 


y (London, 1954), pp. 
354-358. 
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who has been sent. As Lightfoot explains, the giving of sight 


to the blind man is a feature of the messianic age: 

But since here alone in the Gospels a person is described as ‘ born blind,’ 
the evangelist probably wishes to emphasize, even more strongly, that the 
record in this chapter of the blind man’s experience, thanks to the love 
of God made effectual in the Lord, represents the transition of man, perhaps 
we should say fallen man .. , out of darkness into full enlightenment. 


KE. F. Scott also interprets the miracle at the pool of Siloam sym- 
bolically.. It represents baptism. “In other words, the rite of 
baptism is necessary, not only as a seal and evidence of the saving 
work of Christ, but as the real perfecting of it. The transition from 
darkness to light, from the natural to the higher life, is effected 
in the sacramental act.” * 

This is the sense of all of the commentaries. The miracle, at the 
pool of Siloam, not the brook of Siloah, is symbolical: giving sight 
to the man born blind is the saving of man from sin. Specifically 
it represents the sacrament of baptism, by which man’s spiritual 
blindness is removed, his sin is purged, and he receives through 
Christ the light of eternal life, Man’s blindness is sin; spiritual 
sight is the gift of Christ. 

Now we come back to the new interpretation. To this, it is now 
clear, there are a number of serious objections. The first is that 
Siloa’s Brook is not the Pool of Siloam—the place where the miracle 
occurred, and therefore there is no positive allusion to the blind 
man of Jerusalem, Another is that our scholars, Mr. Cope and 
Mr. Lauter, seem to have missed the full import of the story. The 
story of St. John 9 is not that of the cure of an individual blind 
man. The cure is symbolical: it represents baptism and the saving 
of man from sin. There is no reason why Milton would have 
rejected this interpretation sanctioned by tradition. There are sound 
reasons why this miracle should not be regarded as the essence of 
his Muse in Paradise Lost. 

Would the allusion to this miracle be relevant to Milton, his 
Muse, and the poem? Milton’s condition did not resemble that of 
the blind man of Jerusalem. Milton’s blindness was physical and 


® St. John’s Gospel: A Commentary, Ed. by C. F. Evans (Oxford, 1956), 
pp. 202-203. 

™The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology (Edinburgh, 1951), 
p. 130. 
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it was incurable. He was not spiritually blind. His prayer was that 
he might have more spiritual enlightenment. Mr. Cope, to be sure, 
admits that there is a difference between the blind man of Jerusalem 
and Milton: the allusion to the blind man becomes, in his words, 
“an implicit contrast to the poet’s own permanent blindness.” One 
would think, then, that the “latent ” figure was not one to encourage 
or inspire the poet, for by contrast it emphasizes his own incurable 
blindness. However, our critic minimizes the tragedy of Milton’s 
blindness or he actually makes Milton minimize it and regard it 
as “but a providence for Christ’s beneficiary.” Is it not an in- 
credible idea that Milton, being blind, believed that he was in a 
special sense Christ’s beneficiary and that his blindness was really 
a manifestation of Christ’s providence ? 

Exalting the blind man into the symbol of Milton’s Muse, this 
new interpretation takes the blind man as a symbol of “a physical 
affliction which led to a spiritual awakening.” This statement 
applies to the blind man of Jerusalem but not to Milton, who was 
blind but certainly not spiritually unawakened. Our critic says 
that in Books I and III “ physical blindness has stood in opposition 
to spiritual enlightenment.” On the contrary, Milton thought of 
his blindness not as an obstacle but as the principal reason or fact 
on account of which he might justly hope for an increased measure 
of celestial light, as we see in these famous lines: 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return but not to me returns 
Day or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 

' Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud in stead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the chearful waies of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a Universal blane 
Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


On these poignant lines here is Mr. Cope’s comment: Milton’s 
“incipient bitterness turns to incipient triumph. . . . If bitterness 


seems to manifest itself for a moment, it is immediately transcended 
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by the manifestation of triumph which follows. . . . The blind poet- 
prophet has ... recalled. . . that blindness was not a punishment 
but a providence for Christ’s beneficiary.” This comment is, to 
say the least, astonishing. Obviously influenced by the critic’s 
preoccupation with the miraculous cure of the blind man and with 
Christ’s providence, the commentary reveals an utter failure to 
understand the poet’s words, in which there is neither bitterness nor 
triumph but infinite pathos and regret and an abiding hope. The 
failure to understand these lines leads us to suspect the validity 
of the new interpretation. 

Remembering that the blind man of Jerusalem was not simply 
an individual but the type of all mankind blinded by sin and that 
his curing symbolized baptism in Christ, we ask what may be the 
relation of this figure of Siloa’s Brook to the central theme of the 
poem. It is practically certain that Milton would not identify his 
Muse primarily with the redemption of mankind. Christ’s redemp- 
tion of man is a minor theme, mentioned in the first invocation, 
foreshadowed in Book III, and developed at the proper place in 
Book XII. It seems only logical that the Brook, with Sion, should 
be regarded as a source of inspiration for the central theme, man’s 
first disobedience 

and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal tast 


Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. 


Milton’s major theme is not the story of man’s redemption but his 
Fall; and for that he needed a severe and stern Muse. 
Milton’s nightly visits to 
Sion and the flowrie Brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowd feet, and warbling flow, 


reminded him, Mr. Cope asserts, of “ Christ’s cure of the blind 
man.” But he offers no evidence. He then, inconsistently, says 
that “the external shadows” of Christ’s merciful act are not 
Milton’s story. They are not his principal story, but they are a 
minor theme of the poem. Mr. Cope says that in the invocations 
Milton searches “beyond” the Fountain, Siloa’s Brook, “ for the 
Spirit which creates the prophetic vision within.” The blind man 
of Jerusalem lacked prophetic power. As a result of the miracle 
he had Christian faith but nothing more. In him Milton could 
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have found no example of special enlightenment, or prophetic vision, 
which he particularly required. Therefore the allusion in the 
“latent ” figure seems to be inappropriate or meaningless. And so 
we seem to be back just where we started from, with God and the 
holy prophets. 

In the new interpretation we are told that it is “ the omnipresence 
of physical blindness which can lead us to the essence of Milton’s 
Muse.” What can this impressive statement mean? Every informed 
student knows that Milton’s blindness impelled him to seek 
spiritual enlightenment. Every reader knows that physical blind- 
ness is not omnipresent in the poem—it is not even mentioned in 
the first invocation. Physical darkness or darkness visible (and 
spiritual darkness) does dominate the first two books. We are of 
course aware of the poet’s affliction—but Milton knows better than 
constantly to force his blindness upon our attention. We wonder, 
incidentally, how he overcame his blindness or transcended it. We 
are convinced that he overcame it and succeeded, not by a miracle— 
the Biblical miracle would inevitably have ironical implications for 
Milton—and not by a special act of Providence, but by the insight 
and the wisdom which in his opinion came from God, the unfailing 
source of truth, in light as well as in darkness, but most of all in 
darkness. 

This does not mean that we should disregard or belittle the role 
of Christ, who is the Light of the world, “ the light of men . . . the 
true Light, which highteth every man that cometh into the world ” 
(St. John 1:4, 9). Christ said, “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life” (St. John 7:12). Of course Milton needed this light, 
as do all Christians; but he needed more than this. He needed the 
highest wisdom, which is the gift of God, wisdom which, according 
to the Christian Doctrine, is the essence of Deity. This wisdom 
emanated not from Christ—the embodiment or incarnation of love 
—but from God, the “ God of Christ ” as of all Christians. 

This new interpretation exemplifies the fallacy of the image 
approach, the one image approach. It illustrates what Leo Spitzer 
calls “imagistic positivism,” the reliance of contemporary critics 
upon imagery to the detriment of other elements of poetry.* This 

§ “ Marvell’s ‘ Nymph Complaining for the Death of Her Fawn’: Sources 


versus Meaning,’ Modern Language Quarterly, XIX (September, 1958), 
232. 
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single-minded concentration leads the critic, like a horse in blinkers, 
to ignore the total context, the related ideas that would present a true 
picture. The truth seems to be that in his blindness Milton invoked 
as his Muse, to use the words of the Christian Doctrine, “ that 
impulse or voice of God by which the prophets were inspired .. . 
that light of truth .. . whereby God enlightens and leads his people 
. . that light which was shed on Christ himself,” and especially 

“that illumination ... whereby the Father enlightens us through 
the Spirit,” or, in the words of the first invocation, 

And chiefly Thou O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all Temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st. 


This is the essential idea, the soul of Milton’s Muse. 

This new interpretation may also illustrate the danger of the 
critic’s neglecting the classics or failing to evaluate the once vital 
influence of classical culture, a culture that has all but disappeared 
from our schools. 

With Milton we return to the great tradition of style and thought. 
If his Muse and purpose are to be understood, we must investigate 
and evaluate, not just one image, but all the relevant ideas in his 
work as well as the poet’s character, his religious temper, his 
classical culture, and the poetic tradition to which he was indebted. 
One thing seems indisputable: as a Christian classicist Milton 
would respect the classical formula. He would associate the spring 
with the altar, to suggest the sanctity of poetic inspiration 
emanating from holy places at the center of sacred history. There- 
fore, as was said many years ago, he takes from Hesiod the classical 
Muses that frequent “the dark-coloured spring (Aganippe) 
and the altar of Zeus,” and he gives to this classical convention 
“a Scriptural investiture.” His Muse “ haunts the spring that flows 
by the Temple. . . of the Almighty,” by the oracle which Solomon 
had prepared for the house within to set there the ark of the 
covenant under the wings of the cherubim. Here was the altar 
of the Lord God of Israel, whose dwelling place is in heaven and 
who condemns the wicked and justifies the righteous according to 
his righteousness. 

Here, as F. W. Dillistone has recently said, was “the centre of 
the growth of a new and distinctive cultural tradition ” the core 
of which was the belief “that God had bound a particular people 
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together by a covenant—to build a new society in which the whole 
of life should be subject to the given law of God.”* The old 
covenant, which was to be in men’s minds day and night; the new 
covenant, which is the supreme memorial of redemption through 
Christ ; and the Word, which reveals the truth and proclaims God’s 
moral law—from these authentic records pure, centered upon Mount 
Sion and interpreted by the Holy Spirit, Milton drew the inspira- 
tion for his sacred song, with the tragedy of man’s first disobedience 
as its theme. 
In this song, with its sombre harmonies, which Milton in his 

blindness compares to the song of the nightingale that 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal Note, 


there is no mood of elation or triumph, no sense that the poet was 
especially favored by Providence. Any such suggestion would, it 
seems, rob the poem of its realism and its irony, which is “ the 
power to penetrate the reality of things” and is compatible with 
intense personal feeling. The theory that the blind man of Jeru- 
salem is the central image of Milton’s Muse, the symbol in fact 
of Christ’s providence, implies, we think, a misconception of the 
theme of Paradise Lost and a radical revaluation of Milton’s char- 
acter and relation to the Deity. It means that his conception of 
his Muse (one aspect of the Deity) is oriented toward Christ rather 
than toward God, toward mercy primarily rather than toward law 
and justice tempered by mercy, as it is in the epic, with redemption 
of man as a minor theme. In accord with this new interpreta- 
tion, Milton, sustained by the naive faith of a less critical age, 
might have sung, 

My Jesus, as thou wilt; 

All shall be well with thee; 

Each changing future scene 

I gladly trust with thee; 


or, more appropriately still, 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 


Lead thou me on! 


This view of Milton is invalidated by the sombre plot of the epic, 


* Christianity and Symbolism (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 279-280. 
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with its burden that there is a way to hell even from the gates of 
heaven and paradise. It is invalidated by Milton’s explicit judg- 
ments and his autobiographical revelations, which show that he was 
no naive sentimentalist or enthusiastic visionary deluded by the 
fancy that he was the favored child of God. Milton had been 
schooled by harsh experience and by many disappointments. Un- 
seduced by fatuous optimism, his faith and his vision did not blind 
him to his own hard lot and the prevalent evils of the world. The 
obstacles and the perils surrounding him and the resolute spirit 
in which he carried on to the end are summed up in this moving 
passage, which is no doubt his finest tribute to his Muse: 

Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole, 

More safe I sing, with mortal voice, unchang’d 

To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes, 

On evil dayes though fall’n, and evil tongues; 

In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 

And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 

Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn 

Purples the East: still govern thou my Song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

Paradise Lost is mainly an Old Testament epic and is imbued 

with its spirit. Its theme is the origin of evil in the world, the first 
and fatal disobedience which was the cause of all our woe. To tell 


} 


this story the poetic convention demanded that the poet should be 


inspired. Milton would recall the original: 
Let our song begin with the choir of the Muses that own 
the great and sacred mountain of Helicon. 
They dance round a spring as dark as violets, round 
the altar of mighty Zeus, softly treading the ground.’° 
Perhaps he also recalled in Plutarch’s “The Oracles of Delphi” 
the passage describing the scene upon the southern steps of the 
temple: 
there used to be a shrine of the Muses near the place where the water 
of the stream wells up; wherefore they used . . . this water for libations 
and lustrations, as Simonides says: 


Where from the depths below, for pure lustration 
Is drawn the fair-haired Muses’ fount of holy water." 


10 Theology, 1-4, The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, Ed. by 
T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra (Oxford, 1938), p. 148. 

11 Plutarch’s Moralia with an English Translation by Frank C, Babbitt 
(London, 1936), V, 303. 
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However, as Milton had written many years before, the pagan 
oracles were dumb. In response to the classical formula but with 
genuine conviction, Milton invoked the heavenly Muse, who is here 
appropriately inspired by the waters of Siloa’s Brook flowing by 
Mount Sion. Thinking of his own fate, Milton may have recalled 
Chrysostom’s saying that there are two kinds of seeing and two 
kinds of blindness: “Sunt enim duae visiones et duae caecitates, 
scilicet sensibilis et intellectualis.” ** Although blind, Milton had 
spiritual insight; and for his great task he reverently prayed for 
greater enlightenment, for celestial light, that he might see and 
tell of things invisible. He anticipated no miracle—unless it might 
be the miracle that in darkness and with dangers compast round 
but instructed by the Holy Spirit he could compose a poem not 
unworthy of its theme. For this he needed rare gifts but most of 
all he needed wisdom, the direct gift of God. The essence of his 
Muse is not at all his sense of being Christ’s beneficiary (as was 
the blind man of Jerusalem, either as an individual whose blindness 
Christ removed by a miracle or as the type of mankind whose sin 
was purged by baptism) but, as Bowra has said, something much 
much more personal and intimate: “a real sense of a personal 
relation, of spiritual communion with the Divine, especially in 
those moments when Milton, alone with his inspiration, was most 
fully and most truly himself.” ** It is this intimate spiritual com- 
munion with the Divine which is the real source of Milton’s poetic 
inspiration. This is the essence of his Muse. 
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12 Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., XVII, 552. 
18, M. Bowra, “ Milton and the Destiny of Man,” From Virgil to Milton 
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